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x FIRE COVERAGE 
Fire, lightning, rem 
windstorm, hail, expk on, 
riot, aircraft damage, on. 
owned vehicle damage, s) oke 
damage, and residence lass 
breakage. 
















_ LIVING COSTS 


Additional expenses for liy- 
ing in temporary quarters 
and eating in restaurants 
while home is being rebuilt 
after fire or other damage 
covered by policy. 








Ruan. HOME & AWAY 


Burglary, robbery, theft (in- n 
cluding from unattended 
locked automobile), and 
larceny. Also damage to 






ESTIMATED SAVING with 








fire insurance package ‘or dwelling or contents caused bu 

by theft or attempted theft. Wi 

£ for 

average CTA home owner! , 
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. PERSONAL LIABILITY cli 

CTA MEMBERS — You may save around $55 on Accidents on and off prem- anc 

fire and other vital insurance with the new, CTA- ises for which you are liable, hen 

approved Homeowners Pouicy. This package policy including injuries caused by for 

covers your home and personal possessions against all Patt SHELEROR, OF ANTE, #) 

five hazards pictured on this page. Net premium is Also ere of resulting the 
medical expenses. 

expected to be 40 per cent below standard rates for sta 

separate policies! The average CTA home owner may gre 






tior 
_— OF DEFENSE anc 


Court costs, legal fees, and 
other costs of suits arising 
from your personal liability 
for any accident. Pays even 
if such suits prove false or 
fraudulent. 


obtain comprehensive protection for about the same 
money he is now paying solely for fire coverage, thus 
making a probable gain of $55 every three years! 
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WHAT TO DO NOW—Regardless of when your existing 
fire policy expires, return the coupon at once in order 
to obtain full benefits of this low-cost plan. 



















CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN + 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 * 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 ” 


Please mail me your exact prices and estimated savings for CTA-APPROVED HOMEOWNERS ‘‘PACKAGE” POLICY (presently available to ho 
owners and buyers only). This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 














Teacher's School School School 
Name Name City Phone 
Spouse's Spouse's Business 
a ee POOR eee POV OP Phone 
Date Present FIRE Policy Name(s) As Listed On 

on DWELLING Expires it wail Deed (if not as above) 

Address of Dwelling Home 


i eutectic ieee 
Give nearest principal cross- 
Is Dwelling Located Within City Limits? YES__ NO__-streets (Blvds., Highways, etc.) 


Value of Dwelling (Amount of If you are served by a special Fire 
Insurance Desired on Dwelling) $ District, please indicate by name: 


Type of Construction: 









DWELLING: Wood or Frame [] Brick (] Other ROOF: Shingle (wood) [] Composition] Other 
Fully Cal. Vet. G.I. or No, additional No. of such 
OWNERSHIP: Owned (1) Loan() FHA Loon[{] Other___._ SSS owned dwellings Dwellings rented to others. 
Insurance Now Carried in None Comprehensive Teacher's 
California Casualty Teachers Plan: Auto (J Personal Liability 0 Professional [] FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 





Prot. Cl.___ Const. Dw. Lim. $ 
Dist... (HO. Cote... “CP Lim. $. 








Give ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE telephone collect: 
Los Angeles—MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco—SUtter 1-2600. 
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Walt Disney 


He belongs to the world 
but we are proud to call 
Walt Disney a Great Cali- 
fornian. Coming to this 
state at the age of 20, he 
has spent the last 35 years 
climbing to fame, success, 
and acclaim as our greatest 
living story teller. In our 
fourth cover feature (page 
4) we again suggest the 
theme that “a good teacher 
stands in the shade of our 
great men.” Cover illustra- 
tion by Helen Drew; photo 
and cartoons by permission 
of Disney Studios, Bur- 
bank. 


J. Wilson McKenney 
Editor 


Margaret F. Atkinson 
Art Director 


Vivian L. Toewe 
Advertising Manager 
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Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


HE Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training is a group of distinguished 


' scholars. Since 1947, under grants from the Rocke- 


feller Foundation, this agency has carried on con- 
tinuous research on the problems of professional 
and technical manpower in America. The recent 
book titled “American Resources of Specialized 
Talent” offers some startling information. 


Even though booming enrollments might give 
one the impression that everyone now goes to col- 
lege, the facts are surprising. Of the 5 per cent of 
our brightest and most promising high school gradu- 
ates, only six out of ten ever get a college education. 
Of the top 20 per cent, more than a third never 
finish college. Of the best 25 per cent of high school 
graduates, fewer than half ever get a college degree. 
The report indicates that our college and university 
student bodies could be doubled without lowering 
the median ability of this group. This means that 
there are as many capable youths outside our col- 
leges as are attending them. 


The most significant factors in determining who 
gets a college education are: who one’s parents are; 
where one lives; and the race to which one belongs. 
If these factors are all in his favor, a youth may 
enter even our best colleges, though he does not 


Who Should Go To College? 


possess outstanding ability. If these factors are not 
in his favor he may well remain outside college even 
though he be superior. 


These experts point out that we are losing vir- 
tually half of our potential leadership in professional 
and technical fields. These vocations demand col- 
lege training. This condition is cultural suicide in a 
nation which faces serious shortages in all areas of 
technical service. One should be able to say cate- 
gorically that no willing youth in the top third of 
his age group should remain out of college. 


The teaching profession can help this situation. 
Although our colleges are crowded, there will 
always be room for the best. Teachers should watch 
carefully at least the top quarter of our high school 
population and through guidance and encourage- 
ment see that they get to college. If present pro- 
grams of scholarship aid are not enough to meet this 
need, they must be expanded. For years to come, 
we face an indicated shortage of scientists, engi- 
neers, doctors and teachers. Only those with college 
training can enter these fields. From the minds of 
our ablest citizens must come our future art and 
literature, our progress in statesmanship, technology 
and education. We need discour- 
age none—but the best we must Gs F ? 
not lose. °S° ° 
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Lieutenant Governor Harold J. Powers receives from little Sara Scruggs a high hat 
containing the first school contribution for the restoration of the Old Columbia Grammar 
School. A portion of the ancient red brick structure at Columbia Historic State Park is 
shown in the background. Hooe photo. 
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GREY felt hat, reminiscent of the 

California gold-rush, became the 
symbol of the CTA-sponsored Columbia 
school restoration project in a colorful 
ceremony on Cemetary Hill Novem- 
ber 3. 


Eight-year-old Sara Scruggs, whose 
mother and grandmother attended the 
Old Columbia Grammar School, handed 
the hat, containing $27.08 in small 
children’s contributions, to Lieutenant 
Governor Harold J. Powers. The money 
had been contributed by Sara’s class- 
mates at the new school located on the 
other side of the historic town of Co- 
lumbia, Tuolumne county. It was the 
first school contribution in a statewide 
campaign which is expected to swell in 
the next few months to over $100,000. 


Accepts for State 


Lt. Gov. Powers accepted the hat 
for the State of California and assured 
an audience of 200 children and as 
many adults that the funds collected 
among schoolchildren would be well 
used in the restoration of the ancient 
two-story red brick building as a monu- 
ment to education in this state. 

CTA Assistant Executive Secretary 
Robert E. McKay, acting as toastmaster, 
reviewed the story of the first “passing 
of the hat” and other stories in the 
life of the 95-year-old school and the 
community which surrounds it. An un- 
verified legend tells how one of the first 
teachers at Columbia school was a man 
who agreed to a monthly salary of $200. 
The school board paid him $100 in gold 
coin and gave him permission to pass 
the hat among the townfolk to collect 
the other $100. The record fails to 
indicate his success as a collector. 


Knowland Speaks 


Joseph R. Knowland, publisher of the 
Oakland Tribune and chairman of the 
California Park Commission, spoke elo- 
quently of the state’s heritage in historic 
landmarks and praised the California 
Teachers Association for sponsoring the 
restoration of this historic spot by the 
schoolchildren of California. He en- 
dorsed the idea of stimulating youthful 
interest in the romance of the past. 

Led- by Lieutenant Governor Powers 
on horseback, the brightly costumed 


(Continued to Page 19) 











“FWHE teacher I remember best, with 
affectionate respect, is Miss Daisy 
A. Beck. 

“She taught the seventh grade in the 
old Benton Grammar School in Kansas 
City, Missouri. She later became Mrs. 
W. W. Fellers by marriage and she 
retired years ago after a rich full life 
of devotion to the hundreds of young- 
sters who moved through her class- 
room. And now she has passed on. 

“But persons like Miss Daisy A., as 
we called her, never retire from your 
memory. She remains as vivid today 
as she was in the days of her patient 
concern for a laggard boy more inter- 
ested in drawing cartoon characters on 
textbook margins than in the required 
three R’s. 

“She gave me the first inkling that 
learning could be enjoyable — even 
schoolbook learning. 


4 


showman and educator, remembers 


“And that is a great moment in a kid’s 
life. 

“She had the knack of making things 
I had thought dull and useless seem 
interesting and exciting. I never forgot 
that lesson. 

“Getting through the seventh grade 
was one of the toughest trials of my 
whole limited span of schooling. 

“You've got to be good to teach the 
seventh. You have to know a lot about 
human nature in the bud. How to get 
into stubborn resisting young minds and 
how to make the classroom compete 
with everything that tends to lure a 
kid’s attention to the world outside. 

“That’s the kind of teacher Daisy A. 
was. 

“T had little inclination toward book 
learning and very little time for study. 

“When I was nine, my brother Roy 
and I were already businessmen. We 





Daisy 


had a newspaper route for the Kansas 
City Star, delivering papers in a resi- 
dence area every morning and evening 
of the year, rain, shine or snow. We 
got up at 4:30 a.m., worked until the 
school bell rang and did the same thing 
again from four o’clock in the afternoon 
until supper time. Often I dozed at my 
desk, and my report card told the story. 

“But Miss Daisy A. wasn’t discour- 
aged. She knew our circumstances. She 
never slacked what she considered her 
teacher’s responsibilities. I think | 
must have been a special challenge to 
her patience. She never scolded. And 
I don’t believe she ever shamed any of 
us youngsters with discouragements. 

“Once only she lost patience with 
me. That was for a prank. 

“T had rescued a field mouse from 4 
cat and had brought it to school. At- 
tached to a string, it had crawled to a 
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nearby desk. A girl's shriek brought the 
teacher on the double, and boy, did I 
get it! She smacked me on the cheek 
so hard I felt it for several days. 

“I deserved it. In a way, it was edu- 
cational, too. One of my first true life 
adventures, you might say. 

“It was always my inclination to 
think in pictures rather than words. I 
was already dreaming of becoming an 
artist—a newspaper cartoonist, at this 
point. I spent many study hours draw- 
ing flipover figures on textbook mar- 
gins—like the McGuffey readers—ts 
entertain classmates. 

“Miss Beck understood this, too. She 
was not only tolerant about these extra- 
curricular activities, but actually en- 
couraged them. She saw what she re- 
garded as potential talents in other kids, 
too, and did everything she could to 
bring them out. 

“The point is, she tried to understand 
all of us as individuals. 

“But she never favored or pampered 
any of us. She managed somehow to 
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Snow White, Donald Duck, Pluto, and the rest of the 
famous Walt Disney characters wish you all a Merry 
Christmas. . . . This is the fourth in the CTA Journal’s 


Great Californian series, illustrating how a good 


teacher stands in the shade of our great men. 


promote our personal inclinations with- 
out neglecting the formal grade require- 
ments. 

“She knew that the good students, 
the apt ones, who got their lessons 
easily would get along well without 
much urging or coaching. It was the 
laggards, like myself, who most needed 
encouragement. So with great patience 
and understanding, and incredible faith, 
she lavished her teaching genius upon 
the least promising of her charges. 

“Other teachers at Benton who often 
come to mind were Miss Katherine 
Shrewsbury and Miss Ora E. Newsome, 
art teachers, Miss Ethel Fischer, and by 
no means least, J. M. Cottingham, the 
principal, who acknowledged that I 
never had to visit his office in punish- 
ment. That, I must admit, was sheer 
luck. 

“To sum it all up, the outstanding 
teacher of my youth instilled in us a 
permanent sense of wanting-to-do rather 
than having-to-do.” 


Disney Remembers 


Almost everyone in the world who 
has access to the motion picture screen, 
television, and newsprint, knows the 
name of the speaker: Walt Disney. Dis- 
ney, the artist, story teller, animation 
genius, creative producer of entertain- 
ment, and the foremost fabulist of our 
times, was remembering the days of 
his youth. 

An hour’s talk at the Burbank studio 
with Walt (everybody there calls him 
Walt) revealed not only his feeling for 
his favorite teacher but brought out 
his attitudes regarding mass entertain- 
ment. 

His standing, record, and impact as 
an educator may not be so widely ap- 
preciated. Yet he has done—and is do- 
ing—notable and lasting things in the 
field of education, through his own spe- 
cial techniques and explorative methods. 

Some of our most prominent Amer- 
ican schoolmen have recognized him 
as a powerful force in the spreading of 
knowledge and have named his films 
as valuable aids to classroom instruc- 
tion. 





Won Honored Place 

The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences has given Disney twenty- 
four awards for informational docu- 
mentaries and his fabulous classics. 
Audiences beyond the counting have 
found enlightenment along with delight 
in his factual as well as his fictional 
films. 

In commenting on productions in 
work and his expanding plans, he made 
me feel his deep sense of responsibility 
toward the children whose friend he is. 
No teacher, no parent, could be more 
concerned about the things to which 
impressionable young minds are ex- 
posed. 


New Series Planned 

A new television series addressed to 
12-year-olds, I learned, will deliberately 
put into practice Walt’s instructive film 
methods. It is called What I Want to 
Be, and will be produced as an hour- 
long TV show five days a week. Educa- 
tional, the series of 15-minute live action 
films is designed to present the facts 
about many arts, crafts, professions and 
sciences to youngsters who are begin- 
ning to think about what they want to 
be and do when they grow up. They 
are in effect vocational guides. 

But while strictly factual in content, 
the series still will be invested with 
the magical Disney treatment which 
distinguishes his films from all others. 
One of the early issues will deal with 
requirements and preparation for the 
teaching profession. It is seen as one 
of the most interesting undertakings 
ever launched in non-scholastic educa- 
tion and will be watched attentively by 
teachers the nation over. 


His television audiences within the 
past year — 50,000,000 persons per 
week — were just as emphatic in their 
liking for factual films as they have 
been for the Disney fantasies. 

Box office evidence and a tide of 
letters from people of all walks of life 
and circumstances — including many 
from prominent educators—backed up 
this verdict that his documentaries are 
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no less entertaining because they are 
also accurately informative. 

The phenomenal Davy Crockett story 
alone took young televiewers with such 
an epidemic of hero worship and ardent 
interest in pioneer history that teachers 
in numerous schools virtually had to 
change their routines to discuss what 
the children had seen on TV. 

The comparatively recent People and 
Places series, camera visits to folk in 
many lands, further substantiated this 
vital interest in matters of fact as Disney 
gathers and presents them. The Alaskan 
Eskimo, Switzerland, Blue Men of 
Morocco, and Siam have thus far been 
released, the first winning an Academy 
Award. 

Fully half of his forthcoming and 
future productions, I am informed, will 
have educational values. 

Walt says he learned a lot about 
making documentaries from his war- 
time cooperation with the armed serv- 
ices. His training films and technolog- 
ical cartoon animations were cited by 
Washington as models of swift, accu- 


-rate and easily understood instruction. 


Similarly, a dozen straight educationals 
on sanitation, hygiene, agricultural 
problems, the promotion of literacy in 
backward regions and kindred subjects 
were equally effective in the civilian 
field in Central and South American 
countries, reached through the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. Many 
are still in use. 

Disney's life is a modern Horatio 
Alger. After hearing the story of his 
regard for Daisy A., I probed for other 
details of his biography. From him and 
from Publicity Chief Joe Reddy | 
learned much, which I shall sketch 
briefly. 


A Life of Work and Struggle 


Walt was born in Chicago December 
5, 1901, son of Elias Disney, an Irish- 
Canadian builder and farmer. His 
mother, Flora Call Disney, of Gérman- 
American stock, came from a family of 
teachers. When the family moved to a 
farm near Marceline, Missouri, the boy 
went to a little country school but later 
attended the Benton grammar school 
in Kansas City. At 16 he left Kansas 
City to attend McKinley high school 
in Chicago but on his 17th birthday 
he was driving an ambulance with the 
AEF in France. 

Although his education was not com- 
pleted, he could not bear the thought 
of going back to school after the war. 
He got a job with an advertising com- 
pany in Kansas City as an artist, then 
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became a cartoonist for a slide film 
company. He there developed an im- 
proved method of cartoon animation 
aud worked out his first ideas on Mickey 
Mouse, little dreaming that some day 
the name with which he toyed would 
become as famous as his own. 

The first two Mickey Mouse cartoon 
films were silent and distributors did 
not want them. The “Jazz Singer” 
brought the advent of sound. Walt 
plunged into sound and launched his 
own distributing organization. The 
public loved the little mouse. Disney’s 
staff grew as the demand sky-rocketed. 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
his first full-length feature, did not 
appear until 1937, not without severe 
financial trials. Twenty-five features 
have apeared since “Snow White” and 
the recent “True Life Adventure” series 
have been phenomenal successes. 

Walt’s domestic life has been happy. 
He married Lillian Bounds, the girl who 


helped him in his first tiny studio, in 
July, 1925. They have two lovely 
daughters and one grandson. 

It is Disney’s creed that pleasurable 
relaxation, wholesome amusement, play 
of the imagination, are as necessary to 
healthy childhood and adult well-beiig 
as food, shelter, warmth and affection. 

There is a way, he maintains, of mak- 
ing every human activity and every 
reaction to the world around us—every 
phase of conduct, exploration and his- 
tory — irresistibly appealing to young 
sters in the way it is presented. And 
he has never ceased to explore the 
possibilities of his medium along these 
ines. 

In whatever light this distinguished 
American of many talents and _incal- 
culable influence may be viewed, his 
record and his plans establish him as 
a remarkable public educator. And, like 
all successful people. he remembers his 
“good” teachers. JWM 





Disney, M.S., M.A. 


Ww DISNEY was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Science by 
the University of Southern California in 
1938. President Rufus von KleinSmid is 
shown at right during presentation cere- 
mony. Later the same year Walt received 
honorary Master of Arts degrees from both 


Harvard and Yale. 


From 1932 to 1954 Disney received 121 
plaques, cups, citations, and other awards, 
including so many “Oscars” from the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


that they fill a mammoth showcase. 


On February 17, 1954, the Associated 
Exhibitors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation presented the American Education 
Award to Walt Disney. The illuminated manuscript presented to him at that 


time stated in part: 


In truest American tradition, he rose from virtual obscurity to become, 
through his beloved character creations, a great good will ambassador 


throughout the civilized world. 


He has influenced for good and freed the imagination of youth in every 


free land. 


He has made outstanding contributions to education in bringing to the 
screen the classics in fantasy and the wonders 7 nature in his True Life 


Adventure films. 


He has received with modest dignity the highest lice a grateful industry 


and an apppreciative world can bestow upon him. 


His patriotism and his genius was devoted almost exclusively during World 


War II to the making of training films for our armed forces. 





But with all his honors, every new venture is a challenge to this 20th 
Century teller of stories, who, like the immortal Anderson, Aesop, Grimms, 
and Perrault, has won and earned a place in the hearts of the eternal young 
everywhere, 

This is Walt Disney. 
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No 40-Hour Week for Teacher 


ANY California teachers will almost 

have forgotten a near-terrifying 
questionnaire which they faced in the 
spring of 1950. Thousands of new 
arrivals in California classrooms never 
saw it. The survey undertaken was 
little short of “colossal”: namely, to ask 
all the teachers of the state’s public 
schools to make a reasonably accurate 
accounting of their time spent in teach- 
ing services during a typical school 
week. There were 41,781 usable replies 
from California’s aproximately 58,000 
full-time teachers that year. (There will 
be something like 88,000 teachers this 
year.) 


A Mountain of Data 


When the mills of research grind 
exceeding fine, they also grind slowly. 
Each of the survey returns had to be 
edited for consistency and accuracy, 
then punched into an IBM card. Several 
thousands of the returns rested in boxes 
in the CTA Research Department dur- 
ing 1951 and 1952. We came to refer 
to the project as “the rock pile,” to 
which we returned at every possible 
moment between other higher priority 
projects. The edited returns were 
shipped to the Bureau of Research, 
State Department of Education, to join 
similar returns coming from scores of 
similar boxes in its care. Like the fabled 
wanderer in the desert we longed to 
drink from the flickering mirage called 
“an adequate sampling of the popula- 
tion,” but no, we had to plod each 
weary footstep to the fount of truth, 
“the complete universe.” (What if there 
had been the 88,000?) 

This summer, in the July California 
Schools, the last segment of this research 
task was brought to the light of day. 
All levels of the school system have 
now been reported for examination. 
How long does a teacher work during 
the week? We have a good reply, 
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averaged out from nearly 42,000 teach- 
ers who reported too much, too little, 
and a correct amount. 

The answers are interesting in that 
they have significance for teacher re- 
cruiting, the single salary schedule, the 
idea of extra pay for extra duties, the 
duty-free period, class-load, and per- 
haps other operational concepts and 
problems that we are continuously fac- 
ing. They also give us a rejoinder to 
the uninformed who lightly toss off the 
conclusion, “Well, after all, teaching 
must be a pretty soft job, what with 
the short hours, short week, and long 
vacations.” 


Teachers Exceed 40 Hour Week 


At almost no point, with perhaps the 
exception of the kindergarten level and 
grades one and two, does the work 
week of typical teachers stop at forty 
hours. With the intermediate grades, 
from grade three on, the work exceeds 
forty-four hours, on up to forty-eight 
or forty-nine hours in some subject 
areas in the secondary schools. 

In the elementary schools the work 
week for all the grades combined works 
out to a median close to forty-two and 
one-half hours. In general, the seventh 
and eighth grades reported a work week 
about one-half hour longer than did the 
grades between three and six. The 
elementary teachers handling all sub- 
jects in one class indicated about one 
hour more time per week than did 
teachers who taught in one or two sub- 
ject fields only. Likewise teachers who 
handled several grades in one room 
reported a longer week than did teachers 
handling a single grade only. 

When one looks at the over-all high 
school work week, it appears to exceed 
the over-all elementary one by about 
one hour (43:33 to 42:21). There are 
differentials of about two hours per 
week as between straight junior high 


school programs and regular four-year 
or senior high school programs, with 
the latter teachers indicating about a 
forty-four hour week. As between the 
three combinations of junior, junior- 
senior, and senior high schools, the 
proportion of work week spent in non- 
classroom duty appeared to be nearly 
the same: 50 per cent in junior high 
schools and 52 per cent in the two other 
types. 

In general the junior college group 
reported the longest work week, with 
an over-all median of about forty-six 
hours. The total number of hours is 
closely related to the number of courses 
which the instructor is handling. From 
four courses on up to ten, the total work 
week is usually forty-eight hours to 
over fifty. 

It needs to be emphasized that all the 
above total hours are medians of hours 
reported. There will be individual re- 
ports both above and below these 
medians. The range of hours between 
the first and third quartiles is as follows 
for elementary and high school teachers 
noted above: 


Elementary 


37:56 to 47:05 
39:15 to 49:19 
38:07 to 47:29 


Single-grade teachers 

Multi-grade teachers 

Teaching All Subjects 

Teaching One or Two 
Subjects 

Combined, all subjects in 
one Class, plus special 
subjects to other grades 


37:06 to 47:03 


38:16 to 48.26 


Junior and Senior High School 
1 to 300 A.D.A. 
Single subject teachers 
Multi-subject teachers 
301 to 1,000 A.D.A. 
Single-subject teachers 
Multi-subject teachers 
1,001 or more A.D.A. 
Single-subject teachers 
Multi-subject teachers 


34:48 to 44:53 
38:15 to 50:30 


37:23 to 42:18 
39:59 to 49:03 


37:26 to 46:15 
38:43 to 48:03 
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In wondering about teachers report- 
ing even less than the first quartile 
number of hours, it is necessary to recall 
that all teachers filled out question- 
naires, regardless of their grade level or 
subject assignment. 


Classroom Variables 


Besides the absolute factor of total 
time spent in serving the school during 
the week, there has been widespread 
interest in a number of other variables 
in teaching duty. It is not possible in 
the limited space of the present article 
to include all these items, and it is sug- 
gested that the original summaries be 
studied.* These include references to 
class-size, pupil contacts, differences 
between subject areas, district size, class 
periods, and a variety of non-instruc- 
tional duties both inside and outside of 
school hours. . 

Class-size is generally largest in the 
elementary grades, where an over-all 
median size of 32.4 pupils existed for 
teachers who taught the same group of 


pupils all day. Sixth grade teachers 


‘reported a median size of 34.4. Teach- 


ers who had both their own single class 
for most of the day, then special classes 
for the remainder, reported a median 
class size of 35.7. 

In the secondary schools there were 
very large classes for certain subjects, 
such as physical education or music. In 
the regular, four-year high school, the 
over-all median enrollment was 25.7 
pupils per classroom, with median en- 
rollments of 19.7 and 35.7 pupils for 
vocational and physical health classes. 
There were junior high school classes 
reported as large as 43 pupils. In the 
junior college the median class in the 
social studies contained thirty-three stu- 
dents. Such classes as engineering, of 
course, tended to be about fifteen or 
sixteen in size. 

The data on pupil contacts do not 
tell us more than that there are large 
differences in this factor. The large 
classes, such as physical education, must 
handle many times more students than 
such small classes as advanced mathe- 
matics or foreign language. Those han- 
dling a single subject during the day 
may have fewer pupil contacts than 
those handling a variety of subjects. 
To decide how much difference in 
“teacher load” such variations amount 
to, it would be necessary to decide 
“how heavy” a pupil contact is between 
such classes as physical education and 


° California Schools. Junior colleges, April, 1953; 
high schools, August, 1954; elementary schools, 
July, 1955. 


advanced language, and to recognize 
problems of mere bulk size in preparing 
class rolls and recording pupil informa- 
tion and progress. 

The majority of small high schools 
maintained a seven-period school day. 
In the medium-sized districts close to 
half were operating a six-period sched- 
ule, with forty-four per cent on the 
seven-period day. Among the large 
districts, about seventy per cent favored 
the six-period schedule. If the ques- 
tionnaire had not been a statistical 
study of time distribution, there might 
have been an appropriate section on 
local policy matters such as the free 
period in the daily schedule. However, 
such items were judged not to be appro- 
priate to the study at the time. 


Survey Not Outdated 


A final note. There may exist a dis- 
position to say that the survey is already 
out of date, in view of the fact that the 
questionnaires were filled out in the 
spring of 1950. This is most probably 





al a a ae 


not so. Except in local instances whee 
the temporary solution to classroom 
shortages has been the crowding of 
classes a little more, it is unlikely that 
the over-all picture of the teache:s’ 
work week is different today than in 
1950. The reorganization of districts 
and reduction of very small schocls 
might affect over-all class size to a smal] 
degree; class size data might be slightly 
different across the state. 

Insofar as the pattern of the teacher’s 
work is concerned, there is no reason to 
expect an appreciable difference in the 
five-year period. General convictions 
about what the schools should be like 
are stable enough to leave the teacher's 
work week this year very much like it 
was in 1950. Only another survey 
would demonstrate this for sure, and it 
would take another five years to proc- 
ess. Any succeeding studies of this 
kind will most surely have to be done 
on a sampling basis. 

—Kenneth R. Brown 
CTA Director of Research 
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I wasn’t having any trouble with your homework until 
I came to this problem about budgeting teachers’ salaries. 
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We're Not Getting Through 


We teach them how to read and write but we have 


ourselves failed 


ECENTLY there has been a con- 
RB cextea drive on the part of medi- 
cal leaders to get rid of obscuran- 
tism. They have been trying to impress 
upon their colleagues the necessity of 
returning a simple answer to a simple 
question. 

An up-to-date doctor will no longer 
curdle you with this sort of thing: 
“Preliminary diagnostic factors evidence 
symptomic infectious mononucleosis. 
The prognosis is indeterminate.” In- 
stead, he will say in a matter-of-fact 
tone: “Well, you’ve got glandular fever. 
It'll go away in time, and there’s not 
much we can do except make you 
comfortable.” 

Feel better? You said it. 

For a long time in the history of our 
Western culture, Sherlock Holmes him- 
self couldn’t get an opinion out of a 
physician without wading through a 
smog of Latinized terminology guaran- 
teed to terrorize anybody but an ety- 
mologist. It was part of the guild se- 
crets, and came down in direct descent 
from the Cro-Magnon witch-doctors 
who used mumbo-jumbo as an impor- 
tant part of the treatment. 


Special Language 

Lawyers were no better. Their pro- 
fession was walled with writs of man- 
damus, portcullised with certioraris, 
and moated with parties-of-the-second- 
part. It was a rare client who could 
batter his way far enough into the inner 
sanctum to find out on just what 
grounds his attorney was defending 
him. 

Up until recently it was possible to 
put up some sort of a case for this kind 
of jabberwocky on the grounds that it 
filled a profound need. Americans, as 
Barnum pointed out some time ago, 
loved to be mystified. Our proudest 
fraternal and professional orders were 
studded with secret grips, muttered 
‘passwords, and-esoteric rituals. Envious 
of their more learned countrymen, a 
good many of our uneducated citizens 
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Max Rafferty 


took refuge in that great old American 
institution, the Ku Klux Klan. Its Kla- 
verns and Kleagles made _ brutality 
mysterious, and therefore somehow 
respectable. 


With all this national reverence for 
the verbal occult, it is no wonder that 
the professions continued to wrap them- 
selves in delphic veils and communicate 
with the unwashed public in cryptic 
symbolism. There seemed to be a de- 
mand for it. It was not until just a few 
years ago that an enlightened populace 
began to get fed up with obscurantism, 
and to demand that the professions 
come out from behind the incense 
fumes. 


We're to Blame 


Who was responsible for this shift 
in public opinion? I think we educa- 
tors were, and I’m proud of it. As we 
taught more and more people about 
standards of value, scientific methods, 
and logical reasoning, we simultane- 
ously dispelled much of the awe which 
had always attached to words as such. 

Medicine and law saw the light, and 
began to reform. 

Did education? 


Ironically, while our sister professions 
were getting rid of the veils, we were 
busily weaving some of our own. What 
we couldn’t dream up by ourselves, we 
borrowed. Much of our educational 
terminology has descended via the bar 
sinister from psychology. It has a sono- 
rous ring all its own, and we have 
added to its resonance. 


Thus we inform the hapless parent 
who has questioned our methods of 
teaching his child to read that we are 
following the mandates of the Gestalt 
theory in avoiding syllabication. If he 
still shows fight, we may haul in beha- 
viorism and even topological vectors to 
silence any suggestion that we may not 
know what we are doing. The fact that 
virtually no one outside the profession 
knows what in blazes we are talking 


in the arts of communication. 


about does not strike us as a drawback. 
Indeed, it gives us a feeling of status. 


One of the most useful but infur- 
iating devices we educators have per- 
fected is the domestication of the first 
person plural. Prior to our time, there 
were two uses of the word “we.” There 
was the imperial “we,” which went out 
of use at about the time the late Czar 
of Russia was eliminated, and there was 
the editorial “we,” which is still used 
widely by journalistic writers and which 
you will already have noticed is used in 
this article as a device to spread the 
blame and divide the criticism. 


Education has produced its own 
“we,” and it has evolved to the point 
where v'rtually every other pronoun is 


considered faintly obscene. 

“We must all work together on our 
multiplication tables,” says the kindly 
instructor, “or we will not do well in 
the written test.” 

This is demonstrably silly. Every stu- 
dent above the moron category knows 
perfectly well that teacher did his 
work on the multiplication tables at 
least twenty years ago, and that teacher 
is not sufficiently ambidextrous to ad- 
minister the examination with one hand 
and take it with the other. 


The Ubiquitous “We” 


Why, then, the ubiquitous “we?” 
Because, theoretically, it establishes 
rapport—a feeling of oneness between 
class and teacher. Teacher says “we”; 
therefore, teacher is one of “us.” 


Unfortunately we have used the same 
approach with adults, hoping that the 
result will magically be the same. 

Semantics is wonderful, but not that 
wonderful. 

The result has all too often been a 
sweeping sensation closely akin to 
nausea. 

Administrators have been the worst 
offenders, probably. They contact more 
people. I have known superintendents 
to confront taxpayers’ associations with 








an iron curtain of words like “motiva- 
tion,” “orientation,” and “bridging-the- 
gap,” when asked to defend the spend- 
ing of public funds on so-called “frills.” 
Now taxpayers’ associations are not 
famed either for patience or broad- 
mindedness, and I am sure we are not 
going to encourage them to develop 
these fine traits by discoursing about 
the horrors of the “subject-centered 
curriculum” as opposed to the “child- 
centered” variety. Adults—even tax- 
payers—are reasonably equipped to 
discuss matters within the scope of their 
experience and training, and will do so 
if we give them a chance. Falling back 
upon “maturation levels” when the go- 
ing gets tough is cowardly on our part, 
and maddening to our hearers. 


They Can’t Tune In 

And we wonder why certain lay 
groups are unsympathetic toward our 
problems. All too often, we have been 
operating on a wavelength they can’t 
tune in on. 

Even among ourselves, we tend to- 
ward obfuscation. I have sat in on at 
‘least one workshop session where the 
whole first day drifted into the limbo 
of the forgotten while the worthy 
panelists vainly tried to arrive at a 
satisfactory definition of the word “su- 
pervision.” Any group of well-inten- 
tioned teachers can be reduced almost 
to the point of tears merely by asking 
them to differentiate briefly among the 


” ? 


terms “unification,” “fusion,” and “cor- 
relation.” 

Bitter pedagogical battles have been 
fought over the respective concepts of 
the “curriculum” and the “course of 
study.” The little word “unit” has in 
our time reached a pinnacle of fuzziness 
which almost makes it a match for that 
non-technical term of ghastly renown, 


“cute.” 


Buzz Session Zeal 

An important reason for the wave of 
popularity which sprang up in the wake 
of the “group dynamics” movement of 
a few years back was the whole new 
Olympian pantheon of “observers,” “re- 
source personnel,” and “evaluators” it 
created, with Zeus in the person of the 
discussion leader presiding benignly 
over all. We loved every buzz session 
moment of it. And why not? Here 
was a new terminology, with terms 
savoring delightfully of the abstruse 
and the technical, to be cuddled jeal- 
ously to our bosoms and to be guarded 
with the zeal we customarily reserve 
for our professional dignity. 

All this is laughable, if human. As 
we remarked at the beginning, the race 
loves to be mystified. 

But don’t we owe something a little 
better to our people than mystification? 
Should it not be the function of our 
profession to lift the veil of obscuran- 
tism instead of adding to its folds? Are 
we not stultifying ourselves and all that 


ON YOUTH’S BEHALF 


Anna Davis and the 
Pasadena Girls Club 


Esther M. Cogswell 


HE Girls Club of Pasadena will 

soon be ten years old. From small 
beginnings it has grown rapidly under 
the guidance of a board of directors 
composed of school personnel and in- 
terested Pasadena citizens. The hand- 
some well-equipped building on 
Blanche Street with its afternoon and 


Mrs. Cogswell is president of the Pasa- 
dena Education Association, one of the 
largest and most active local chartered 
units of CTA, and a member of the CTA 
Committee on Youth Activities and Wel- 
fare. 
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evening program five days a week con- 
trasts startlingly with the dark basement 
room in Woodrow Wilson junior high 
school where a Recreation Department 
leader met a handful of girls once or 
twice a week after school. 

Wilson’s principal, Miss Anna _ L. 
Davis, and citizens of the neighborhood 
saw clearly the need for a recreational 
program for the girls of the fast-growing 
district. 

Volunteer leaders from the Assistance 
League, the Native Daughters of the 
Golden West, and similar groups made 
it possible to expand the program and 
larger quarters were soon needed. Miss 


we stand for when we busy ourselves 
thinking up ever more clever ways to 
bewilder our lay friends? Have we 
really added to the stature of education 
in this country by riveting upon it our 
own patented brand of Esperanto? 


Function of An Interpreter 

Most of us do pretty well in our deal- 
ings with young people. We realize 
that teaching involves interpreting so- 
ciety to youth and that the main func- 
tion of an interpreter is to make himself 
clear. It is when we talk to adults—to 
parents, to lay groups, even to ourselves 
—that we fall victim to the jargon pe- 
culiar to our profession. It is no conci- 
dence that in this area of adult relations 
the schools have proved weakest, and 
have been most severely criticized. 

Let us speak simply. Let us speak 
the truth. 

In our professicnal gatherings, in our 
relations with civic groups and citizens, 
above all in our dealings with ourselves, 
let us strive constantly to find and 
utilize common terms that will find a 
ready echo in the understandings and 
experiences of our hearers. 


Let’s start getting through. 


Mr. Rafferty is superintendent of schools 
in Needles. He is co-author of the recent 
California Education Press book, “About 
Our Schools—A Unit in Public Education.” 


ANNA DAVIS 
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Davis incorporated the club and pur- 
chased two small frame buildings 
nearby with the help of service clubs 
such as Soroptomist and Zonta. A large 
part of the success was due to the guid- 
ance of Miss Davis and other school 
people serving on the board. Because 
they were familiar with the needs of 
girls, the advice of teachers on the pro- 
gram of activities and the necessary 
materials and equipment proved inval- 
uable. 

Well Qualified 

Miss Davis had come to the princi- 
palship through years in the counselor’s 
office. She is now coordinator of guid- 
ance and counseling for the Pasadena 
schools. She was able to anticipate dif- 
ficulties and help to set up safeguards. 
She knew from experience at school 
dances the problem of the hangers-on, 
and the need to provide a different type 
of program for different age groups. 
Her leadership encouraged the board 
to offer parents information regarding 
the program provided their girls, as 
well as a part in planning their leisure 
time. 

When the Girls Club of Pasadena, 
Inc., applied for membership as a Com- 
munity Chest agency, the question of 
need arose. Why had the YWCA, al- 
ready a Chest agency, not been called 
on? The YWCA building was four miles 
away and that organization had neither 
the money nor the personnel to expand 
its program quickly. Persons in the 
neighborhood, with the counsel of ex- 
perienced teachers and the generosity 
of citizens who gave time, leadership 
and funds, rose to the challenge. 

Builds Citizens 

The small club started in a school 
basement has now grown to a large and 
effective community service. Hundreds 
of girls have found in the Pasadena 
Girls Club a social stability which has 
guided them to mature citizenship. 
Major credit for this accomplishment 
can be directed to Anna Davis, Anna 
Mary Magnuson, junior high vice prin- 
cipal, and other members of the Pasa- 
dena Education Association. 


State Council Meets 

The State Council of Education will 
meet Friday and Saturday, December 
9 and 10, at the Hotel Ambassador in 
Los Angeles. With Dr. Robert Gilling- 
ham of Compton presiding, the first 
general session will get under way at 
9:30 Friday morning. Most of the time 
of the two-day meeting will be devoted 
to the work of standing committees and 
commissions of CTA. 
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Worker for Scholarships 
Named President of CSF 


LGA S. HAMMAN (Mrs. Wilbur 
A. Hamman), social science 

teacher of San Diego High School, is 
the president of California Scholarship 
Federation. She received unanimous 
election from the chapters of the Fed- 
eration representing 498 public and 
private high schools of California. 

Prior to October election she served 
eight years as chairman of collegiate 
relations for the 
Federation. 
Through her liai- 
son work with 
college scholar- 
ship boards, she 
has doubled the 
list of California 
colleges offering 
special scholar- 
ships of recogni- 
tion to high school 
graduates who receive the life mem- 
bership seal of CSF on their diplomas. 
The annual total of grants to CSF life 
members from 27 colleges and universi- 
ties is now approximately $140,000. 

In colleges outside of California she 
added through her contact influence 
four annually renewable scholarships at 
University of Chicago for CSF seal- 
bearers, ranging in value from $690 to 
$1500. From Columbia University she 
secured one or more renewable with 
$1000 value annually. Yale University 
has granted through Mrs. Hamman’s 
contact efforts one renewable with a 
value of $2200 to a sealbearer. In all 
these colleges, CSF has acquired a su- 
perior rating. 


OLGA HAMMAN 


Significant Influence 

In her work with CSF projects for 
many years both in San Diego and in 
the state, her influence on promotion 
of higher standards of learning is limit- 
less. 

Dr. Ralph Dailard, superintendent of 
City Schools of San Diego says, “The 
recent election of Mrs. Olga S. Ham- 
man as state president of California 
Scholarship Federation is indeed a well- 
deserved tribute to the long and out- 
standing leadership she has rendered 
the federation in San Diego. Mrs. 


Hamman has been the faculty sponsor 
of the San Diego chapter almost from 
its inception many years ago and has 
served also as chairman of the Scholar- 
ship Board of Control. Since there are 
498 CSF chapters in California em- 
bracing some 25,000 students, the state 
presidency is a most responsible posi- 
tion. 

“Our Nation, as never before, needs 
the guarantee that all school youth 
destined for professional leadership will 
be trained to their maximum potential. 
Any thing which encourages high 
standards of scholarship helps mate- 
rially to this end. This is the primary 
objective of the California Scholarship 
Federation and the tireless efforts of 
Mrs. Hamman in this regard deserve 
the appreciation of all parents, educa- 
tors and those interested in the welfare 
of youth.” 


Greatest Resource 


In Mrs. Hamman’s election accept- 
ance speech before chapter advisors of 
the Federation in Los Angeles, she 
said, “Our greatest natural resource is 
our youth. It is not enough merely to 
discover our more capable students, but 
we must do everything in our power to 
develop their abilities and to encourage 
the desire, the habits, and the ambition 
to make full use of these abilities. We 
can no more afford to neglect the de- 
velopment of our gifted and able stu- 
dents than we can afford to neglect the 
development of uranium.” 

David Reiss of Morningside high 
school, Inglewood, was elected to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Hamman as chairman of col- 
legiate relations for CSF. 

Other officers elected in October to 
assist with the CSF work are Vivian 
Manha, Turlock high school, CSF 
Registrar of Eligibility; and Rose Fu- 
cile, San Juan Bautista high school, 
Live Oaks, State Treasurer. 

The Federation has a 13 member 
executive board. Dr. Wilson Jordan of 
George Washington high school, Los 
Angeles, met with the CSF board to 
represent CASSA. 


Virginia Waters 


State Chrmn., CSF Publicity 
Kerman 
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We Can Learn to Use Television 
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Educational TV is not as hopelessly mired as some would have us ' 
ce ; c 
believe. Community response to activation of KQED in the Bay Area { 
is evidence that non-commercial programming is wanted. While the k 
schools do not yet have effective use of this tool of learning, we have k 
crossed the first hurdle in revealing TV’s potential. 
F 
v 
te 
Vaughn D. Seidel 5 
0 
1 
FTEN we hear it said that 50 years I know of no better example of the channels reserved for education. The p 
is about the time it takes for anew way school districts, colleges, universi- author deplored the fact that Miss t 
idea to catch on in education. This may _ ties and communities can pull together Hennock was getting so little support tl 
or may not be true, but the widespread than the efforts put forth in the nine from educators. ti 
acceptance of television as a valuable Bay Area counties to obtain Channel 9 Soon afterwards I attended a meet- 
aid to learning would seem to disprove and to get our station, KQED, on the ing of school administrators in New k 
it... or at least to be‘an exception to air. Working with them has been a_ York and I stopped off in Washington 
the rule. gratifying experience. to talk to Miss Hennock. The interview e 
School and lay people the country ; convinced me that ETV was something ti 
over have given educational television Started Five Years Ago educators should at least look into, and C 
their blessing. Many of them—but still, My own interest began a little more that we should petition the FCC to st 
- alas, too few—have lent it active sup- than five years ago when I read a maga- "*TY® the channels. ir 
port. In several places these people zine article about the efforts of Miss On my return I found other educa- Ww 
now have the satisfaction of seeing the Frieda Hennock, then a member of the sone and lay people who shared the u 
tangible result of their labor—an ETV Federal Communications Commission, “© Y!€WS and - due vee the Bay fi 
station of their own. to have some of the remaining TV Area Educational Television Committee t] 
was formed. Three months later I was 
back in Washington, this time as a F 
representative of the committee, to W 
testify at FCC hearings on the advisa- rT 
bility of allocating the channels. tc 
le 
Begin Orientation sl 
Since the hearings gave us good rea tr 
son to believe the channels would soon F 
be ours, we set about gaining experience b 
in how to use this new medium. A W 
request by the committee for time on au 
the commercial channels was granted 
and, pooling our resources, we produced ) 
two series of public information pro- T 
grams: “Operation Education” over us 
KRON, and “Partners in Progress,” h 
which told how schools and industry IS 
work together, over KPIX. The Uni- a 
versity of California, besides helping as 
tk 
Panelists at a conference on educational television held in Berkeley on January 14, Dr. Seidel» superintendent of schools of SI 
1955, were (left to right) Assemblyman Donald D. Doyle, 10th District; Charles P. Alameda county, is a pioneer in educa- 
Scully, general counsel, American Federation of Labor; Dr, Seidel; Mrs. George J. tional TV, having served as the first presi- 01 
Golden, director of communications, California Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. dent of both the Bay Area Educational n 
Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary, California Teachers Association and member of Television Association (BAETA) and the th 
the board of directors of the Bay Area Educational Television Association; Francis W. Educational Television Research Associa- th 
Noel, chief, Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, State Department of Education; and tion. He wrote an article on TV in the be 
James Abbe, radio-television columnist, Oakland Tribune. The discussion panel wound December 1952 CTA Journal. The article : 
up a full day’s activities at the University of California when educational and civic above is a continuation of the discussion : 
leaders from the Bay Area counties met to plot the future course of educational television opened by Dr. Raymond L. Smith in the 
in their areas. October 1955 Journal. le 
cS 
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with the “Operation Education” series, 
produced one of its own on the subject 
of child psychology. In doing so, it be- 
came the first institution on the West 
Coast to offer a university course for 
credit via television. Later, Stanford 
University and the City College of San 
Francisco presented their series over 
KPIX. 

Immediately after Channel 9 in San 
Francisco was allocated, the committee, 
which had broadened its membership 
to include other community groups be- 
sides schools and universities, was rec- 
ognized as the Bay Area Educational 
Television Association, a non-profit cor- 
poration with a president and board of 
trustees. We applied to the FCC for 
the channel and then went all out in 
trying to raise money for the station. 


Fast Action Imperative 


Our friends were legion; we had the 
endorsement of practically every educa- 
tion and cultural institution in Northern 
California, but membership dues, our 
sole financial resource, were only a drop 
in the bucket compared with what 
would be needed to produce programs 
using our own facilities. And we were 
fighting time. The FCC had given us 
three months to get on the air. 

The Ford Foundation, through its 
Fund for Adult Education, came for- 
ward with the assurance that it would 
match public and private contributions 
toward the cost of equipment in the 
ratio of one dollar to every two dollars 
subscribed. In this way the Fund con- 
tributed $114,000. The San Francisco 
Foundation gave $12,000, the Rosen- 
berg Foundation $60,000, and there 
were other contributions of smaller 
amounts. 

When KQED, broadcasting from its 
own studios in the John O'Connell 
Trade School in San Francisco, and 
using equipment these contributions 
helped pay for, took to the air in May 
1954, the Emerson Corporation, itself 
a commercial enterprise, gave $10,000 
as an award for KQED’s being one of 
the first ten ETV stations in the country. 


Slow Beginning 

Programming began with a modest 
one-and-a-half hours a week. We had 
no operating funds and no idea where 
these funds would come from. Over 
the air we appealed for ten dollar mem- 
berships. School children raided their 
piggy banks to buy one dollar mem- 
berships, while business and community 
leaders wrote checks for considerably 
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Dr. Seidel (center) congratulates Dave Bennett (left), driver of the Pacific Intermoun- 
tain Express truck that transported five tons of television studio equipment from New 
York to San Francisco. The equipment was trucked across country free of charge by 
PIE. James Day (bow tie), general manager of KQED, and Gene Johnson, PIE official, 
were also on hand when the huge van rolled into the San Francisco Civic Center on 
April 5, 1954, as were also pupils from San Francisco’s Redding School. 


larger amounts. At the end of the first 
month we had collected over $6,000. 

Inaugurating the station’s debut, 
“KQED Week” was proclaimed by the 
mayors of 17 cities in the Bay Area, 
posters were displayed in store win- 
dows, people held “Channel 9” parties 
in their homes where they passed the 
hat, there were kick-off dinners, and 
talks at PTA and club meetings. Upshot 
of all this activity: another financial 
crisis surmounted temporarily. More 
broadcasting hours were added until 
now the station is operating 18 hours 
a week. 

A new station like KQED elbowing 
its way in must first gain public accept- 
ance for its programs. These must be 
designed for home viewing and be of 
the kind that will appeal to a fairly 
large number of set owners. In this 
respect we seem to have been eminently 
successful. Typical programs have been 
concerts’ by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and the Griller Quartet, lectures 
on the atom by Nobel Prize winner 
Dr. Edward Teller, the unabridged Dr. 
Oppenheimer-Edward R. Murrow inter- 
view, and two Shakespeare courses 
given by Dr. Frank Baxter. 


Good Programs Scheduled 

Good programs for home viewing 
serve a real need in any community. 
But this is only one of our objectives. 


Eventually, | hope KQED will become 
a community station in the broadest 
sense, with all the community agencies, 
public service organizations, clubs, and 
hobby groups in the area having a voice 
in its programming and, in turn, assum- 
ing their proportionate share of the 
station’s operating costs. 

Educational TV is intended not pri- 
marily to entertain but to teach. Since 
it doesn’t depend on advertising it wel- 
comes audiences that by commercial 
standards are too small to be signi- 
ficant. 

Another of. our objectives is the ap- 
plication of TV to classroom instruc- 
tion and to a wide range of other edu- 
cational uses. There is good reason to 
believe that TV can help immeasurably 
in solving some of our educational prob- 
lems. For instance, every teacher con- 
fronted with 35 or more youngsters is 
hard-pressed to give each one the 
individual attention he needs. Yet 
she spends many hours discussing 
such subjects as safety or good 
health habits, subjects that could be 
presented just as effectively via tele- 
vision. In fact probably more effec- 
tively, since the programs would be 
conducted by experts in these fields. 
Subject fields requiring special talent— 
music, perhaps, or art—if taught by a 
“master teacher” on television, would 
not only reinforce many teachers but 
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would also enhance the quality of in- 
struction. 


TV’s after-school uses are equally 
important. Intra-district communication, 
that bugbear of all administrators of 
large districts, could be stepped up; 
institutes and workshops for teachers 
could be conducted on TV with top- 
flight consultants giving on-the-spot 
demonstrations; teachers could preview 
new films and other A/V materials after 
school; during school hours one film 
could be beamed into hundreds of 
classrooms at once; classroom supervi- 
sors could extend their services by 
reaching many teachers during one pro- 
gram or series of programs and the 
hours saved could be spent helping 
individual teachers or small groups. An 
important by-product of the educa- 
tional use of TV may well be its value 
as a public information medium. Cri- 
ticism of the schools seems to be based 
in most cases on lack of knowledge. 
Classes on television, and even teacher 
conferences, would open our school 
doors to the public. Simply by turning 

-on their home sets, the public would 
see what we are doing, how we are 
doing it, and how we propose to do it 
better. 


School Aid Blocked 

So far, the schools have been pre- 
vented from taking any part financially 
in ETV programming in California. At 
both sessions of the legislature, when 
the matter of educational TV was pro- 
posed, the legislators handed down the 
verdict that not enough is yet known 
about its effectiveness to justify any 
expenditure of school district funds. 


Educational TV has for some time 
been accepted as an integral part of 
the classroom program in such Eastern 
cities as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
while studies such as the one on learn- 
ing and retention conducted by the 
U.S. Navy at the Special Services Cen- 
ter, Long Island, N.Y., have verified 
its superiority as a teaching medium. 


At the conclusion of a statewide con- 
ference on educational TV held in 
Sacramento in December, 1952 the 
Governor of California announced: “I 
am firmly convinced that both progress 
and economy can be served by utilizing 
television in our educational programs.” 
This opinion has been seconded by an 
increasing number of educators in the 
State. Whether or not we'll someday 
be able to put our convictions into 
practice only time will tell. 
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C A i E N DA R of coming events 


DECEMBER 
2—CTA Commission on Educational Policy; meeting; San Francisco. 
3—CTA Bay Section; council meeting; Berkeley. 
3—CESAA, Southern Section; sectional conference; Oceanside. 
3—CTA Central Section Advisory committee meeting; Fresno. 
8—CTA-NEA Relations Commission meeting; Los Angeles. 
8—CSTA State Executive Board meeting; Los Angeles. 
9-10—CTA STATE COUNCIL MEETING; Los Angeles. 
9-10—CSTA semi-annual executive council meeting; Los Angeles. 
10—CTA North Coast Section; executive committee meeting; Los Angeles. 
17—CTA State Board of Directors meeting; San Francisco. 
17—CTA Northern Section; executive board meeting; Marysville. 


JANUARY 
3-5—State Board of Education; Los Angeles. 
6—Conference of CTA and affiliates with Joint Committee on Personnel 
Standards; San Francisco State College. 
6—CTA Bay Section; board of directors meeting; San Francisco. 
7—CTA State Board of Directors meeting; San Francisco. 
7—CSTA State Executive Board meeting; San Francisco. 
7-8—CAHPER; executive committee meeting; Berkeley. 
9-12—California Congress of Parents and Teachers; advisory board meeti:g: 
San Francisco. 
13—Commission on Educational Policy; meeting; San Francisco. 
14—CTA Bay Section; council meeting; Berkeley. 
14—CTA Central Coast Section; board of directors meeting; Salinas. 
14—CTA Central Section; council meeting; Fresno. 
14—CTA Northern Section; council meeting; Sacramento. 
14—CTA Southern Section; council meeting, Los Angcles. 
19—CTA Southern Section field conference; Orange County; Fullerton. 





“We Hold These Truths...” 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is the major agency by which society 
assures both its stability and its evolution. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is based upon a firm belief in the in- 
tegrity and worth of the individual. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is committed irrevocably to strive for 
equal educational opportunity for all. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is dedicated to the ideal that human 
liberty is best guaranteed through representative government and 
democratic processes. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is of itself a recognition that only an 
enlightened people may safely exercise liberty and wisely pursue 
happiness. 

In keeping with these principles it is the obligation of the free 
public school in America to provide for every person the education 
which will enable him proudly to accept his cultural inheritance and 
to assume his responsibilities as an American citizen. 

(This is the preamble to a tentative statement prepared by the California Teachers 


Association Commission on Educational Policy for consideration by the State Council of 
Education at its meeting of December 10, 1955.) 
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Numerous questions have been received regarding the effect of the new law 
providing leave for pregnancy (Education Code Sec. 13672.1) enacted by the 1955 
Legislature. We have let these questions accumulate while the law was being 
studied by the Attorney General. The Attorney General has now issued an opinion 
which undertakes to answer most of the questions. 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


Sccretary, Personnel Standards Commission 


Pregnancy and Teacher Leave 


QO. Is it now mandatory that a 
governing board grant leave to a 
teacher because of pregnancy, or is it 
merely permissive? 

Ans. The new section specifically au- 
thorizes the board to require a teacher 
to take leave during pregnancy, but it 
does not require a board to establish 
this leave as was provided in the orig- 
inal bill proposed by CTA. The gov- 
erning board MAY adopt rules estab- 
lishing the point during pregnancy at 
which leave must be taken, or permit a 
leave for pregnancy at the teacher’s re- 
quest, or both. 


* * x 


Q. When illness or injury is caused 
by or connected with pregnancy, can 
the teacher still receive pay under ac- 
cumulated sick leave as she could 
before this law was passed? 

Ans. Yes. The new section expressly 
preserves the teacher’s right to sick 
leave for illness or injury occasioned 
by miscarriage, Caesarian section, or 
other medical complications. 


x * * 


Q. How long after birth of the 
child may the board require or permit 
the teacher to continue pregnancy 
leave? 

Ans. The Attorney General has ruled 
that pregnancy leave applies only to the 
period of gestation, during which “ces- 
sation of work routine is not generally 
a medical necessity.” Postnatal recu- 
peration ordered by the teacher’s at- 
tending physician warrants granting of 
sick leave under section 13672, instead 
of leave for pregnancy under section 
13672.1. 

However, the Attorney General 
added that compensated leave would 
not extend beyond the period medically 
required, and any additional time that 
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the teacher might desire or need “to 
familiarize herself and her household 
with the altered routine, or otherwise, 
would still be without compensation.” 


* * * 


Q. What leeway does the govern- 
ing board have in respect to the 
amount of salary to be deducted dur- 
ing pregnancy leave? Could either 
full salary or none be considered 
within local determination? 


Ans. The Attorney General says, 
“Certainly it was not the intent of the 
Legislature to penalize a teacher for 
pregnancy leave, particularly when such 
leave may be nonvoluntary. .. . We 
find it difficult to characterize a leave 
granted because of the physical condi- 
tion of an employee as other than a 
form of sick leave. If a distinction there 
be, it appears to be one without a dif- 
ference. 


“Therefore since section 13672.1 by 
express terms preserves ‘sick leave’ but 
adds another physical condition as a 
ground for leave, we are inclined to the 
view that the deductions which may be 
made by the governing board from the 
teacher’s salary during such leave are 
limited by the provisions of sections 
13841 and 13841.2 of the Education 
Code.” 


These are the sections which provide 
that when an employee is absent due to 
illness or accident for five school months 
or less, the amount deducted from his 
salary shall not exceed the sum actually 
paid a substitute, and that the substi- 
tute’s salary shall be less than that of 
the absent employee. The board is per- 
mitted by these sections to adopt rules 
which are even more liberal than these 
minimum requirements. 

In short, the Attorney General has 
ruled that the governing board must 


pay at least the difference between the 
regular teacher’s salary and that of the 
substitute during a leave of five school 
months or less granted because of preg- 
nancy, and because of the post-natal 
period. It has full discretion to pay 
the teacher on leave an amount greater 
than this minimum. 


* * x 


Q. Can a board still refuse to 
grant pregnancy leave and thereby 
force a teacher to resign? 


Ans. No. A board can never “force 
a teacher to resign.” It would have to 
bring charges against the teacher and 
show that the teacher’s absence from 
duty was not justified. 


Pregnancy is not a cause for dismissal. 
The Attorney General points out that 
leave for pregnancy was added to sick 
leave because “cessation of work rou- 
tine is not generally a medical necessity 
during such (gestation) period.” 


Therefore, if the board fails to adopt 
some policy for granting leave due to 
pregnancy and refuses to grant a teach- 
ers request for such leave, there is 
nothing in the law to prevent her re- 
maining in the classroom up to the 
moment at which her own welfare and 
that of the expected child forces her 
to be absent. This might conceivably 
be up to within a few hours of actual 
birth. 


Once birth has occurred, the teacher 
is entitled to sick leave so long as the 
attending physician certifies it is neces- 
sary, up to five months. In view of these 
interpretations by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, it is highly unlikely that a govern- 
ing board, if properly informed, would 
refuse to grant leave for pregnancy. 

Many of us feel that the “maternity” 
leave law proposed by CTA was far 
more logical and closer to the best in- 
terests of both teachers and pupils than 
this amended version which was en- 
acted. However, under these interpre- 
tations, the new law does give the 
pregnant teacher liberal protection and 
the resulting board policies are likely 
to be much the same. 


Retirement and Insurance 


Q. Many of the CTA insurance 
programs are group plans so that 
retirement from teaching necessitates 
dropping the group insurance plans. 
Is this also true of the individually 
written Automobile and Homeowner 
policies? 

(Continued to Page 19) 
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PEOPLE AND ROY ROSENBERG, editor of the Sac- 
PLACES ramento Union and member of CTA’s 

advisory panel on Public Relations, 
will write for January CTA Journal a summary of achieve- 
ments of the White House Conference on Education. 
Members of WHCE committee included ETHEL G. 
BROWN of Los Angeles, president of National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; former Californian RALPH J. 
BUNCHE (see October CTA Journal). Consultants to 
working subcommittees of WHCE included EDGAR L. 
MORPHET, UC School of Education; JAMES C. STONE, 
California State Department of Education. Delegates in- 
cluded ROBERT C. GILLINGHAM, CTA president; JACK 
REES, CTA vice-president, ARTHUR F. COREY, CTA 
executive secretary; ROBERT E. McKAY, CTA assistant 
executive secretary; and ELIZABETH YANK of Marys- 
ville, president of NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers @ New head of Los Angeles College of Optometry is 
. VIERLING KERSEY, retired director of Valley Junior 
College (see September CTA Journal) @ JULIO L. BOR- 
TOLAZZO, president of Stockton Junior College, has a 
90-day appointment to study technical education in Italy, 
will arrange for groups to visit this country @ With 1,164 
members, California has almost ten per cent of total mem- 
bership of Department of ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, NEA, leading the states @ E. T. GRETHER, 
dean of the school of business administration, UC; LAW- 
RENCE C. LOCKEY, dean of school of commerce, USC; 
Dean H. HUGH JACKSON of Stanford; and GEORGE W. 
ROBBINS, associate dean at UCLA, participated in the 
national conference on “Professional Education for Busi- 
ness” October 27-29 at Harriman, N.Y. @ Commending 
the national effort to raise teachers’ salaries, DR. HEROLD 
C. HUNT, Undersecretary of HEW, speaking in New 
York, singled out California as having the highest public 
school salaries in the country. But he added that “an ele- 
mentary school teacher in California with a family of four 
had to supplement his salary in the summer by driving an 
ice cream truck” @ CECIL D. HARDESTY, superintendent 
of schools for San Diego county, served on the editorial 
board for the 1956 AASA YEARBOOK to be titled School 
Board-Superintendent Relationships @® Fullbright grants 
for research in Australia went to DR. ROBERT N. BUSH 
and his wife, NANCY BURTON BUSH. Prof. Bush will 
extend studies of Stanford Consultation Service. He also 
edits California Journal of Secondary Education @ Mem- 
bership in NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION reached new high of 7,910 this year, California rank- 
ing second, behind New York @ DR. CLYDE L. OGDEN, 
former superintendent Sequoia Union High School District 
at Redwood City, has been appointed assistant director 
of education for U.S. Armed Forces Institute at Madison. 
Wisconsin @ Only school to win first place award in 1955 
American Institute of Architects competition was NORTH 
HILLSBOROUGH school (located three miles from the 
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site of CTA’s future home in Burlingame) @ HUGH G. 
PRICE, director of Ventura College, was elected second 
vice chairman of American Council on Education @ SI. 
DONA E. BEAUGHAN retired after 31 years of teaching 
at Dunsmuir Elementary school @ OSCAR BLUM, Heret. 
is president of Riverside County Elementary Administra‘ ors 
Association and HENRY GREELEY, Palm Springs, heads 
the country’s CASSA @ BILLY DAVIS (I Was a Hobo 
Kid) was a recent speaker at a teachers’ institute at Coa. 
chella Valley union high school @ MRS. ARDELLA B. 
TIBBY is now serving her sixth consecutive four-year term 
as superintendent of Compton city school district @ De- 
cember balloting will determine president-elect of AASA, 
with Superintendent C. C. TRILLINGHAM, Los Angeles 
county, listed as one of three candidates @ Newest char. 
tered chapters of CTA include: LOWELL Joint Teachers 
Association (No. 462), Los Angeles and Orange counties; 
SOUTHERN SISKIYOU County Teachers Association (No. 
415), Siskiyou county; EARLMART Faculty Club (No. 
463), Tulare county; DOS PALOS Elementary Faculty 
Club (No. 464), Merced county; FRESNO COLONY 
Teachers Association (No. 465), Fresno county. 


BAY CITY 
ISN'T ALONE 


Thoman S. Byrd, superintendent of 
Indian Wells Valley union school dis- 
trict, Ridgecrest, reports that the theme 
of “Bay City Beats the Teacher Shortage” in November 11 
edition of Collier's Magazine is not unique. The Collier’s 
article described a plan at Bay City, Michigan, where non- 
certificated women teachers, high school graduates with 
no teaching experience, have served successfully as teacher 
aides. A time study has shown that 26 per cent of a teacher’s 
time is used in nonteaching duties. Aides collected milk 
money, put up decorations, fetched books from the library, 
and performed other useful tasks. Byrd says in his school 
for many years, an aide is employed for kindergarten or 
primary with each 35 students, or in grades 4 to 8 when 
there are 40 students in the classroom. He concurs with the 
Bay City findings that youngsters learn more under the 
aide program. 


JOURNAL FOR CTA Board of Directors ap- 
BOARD MEMBERS proved October 29 a policy of 

accepting special board mem- 
ber subscriptions to CTA Journal at a rate of $1 a year. 
Wording of the approved motion was “Any local associa- 
tion, duly chartered by California Teachers Association, 
may subscribe to CTA Journal in bulk orders, not to exceed 
ten per calendar year, providing names of subscribers shall 
be school board members or other lay citizens not normally 
eligible for membership in CTA, at a rate of one dollar 
($1.00) per subscriber. Such subscriptions shall be sub- 
mitted in one bulk order, accompanied by remittance, and 
shall apply for nine (9) consecutive editions from date of 
order. Absence of renewal order at expiration will cause 
rejection of mailing plate (by Membership Department) 
after tenth (10th) mailing.” The normal subscription price 
is $2.00 a year. The half rate is offered in response to fre- 
quent requests from local associations for help in com- 
munication with boards of education. 


(More on page 18) 
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ADUCATION, 


tseeees national professional news 


Howard Hanson, direc- 
tor of Eastman School of 
Music in Rechester, N.Y., 
has been commissioned by NEA to write a composition for 
chorus and orchestra in honor of the NEA’s 1957 centennial. 
Dr. Hanson will be responsible for selecting a suitable text, 
and research is already under way. Dr. Hanson is president 
of the National Music Council, and is frequently heard on 
radio. 


SPECIAL MUSIC 
FOR NEA CENTENNIAL 


NEW SERIES The same editors, art directors, report- 
IN LIFE ers and photographers who contributed 

so much to Life magazine’s The World 
We Live In are again combining their skills in a new series 
for the publication. The Epic of Man will describe man’s 
progress during his earliest days, giving readers a better 
understanding of the foundations of the great cultures of 
Western civilization. If Epic of Man lives up to the stand- 
ard set by the first series, teachers will have excellent 
supplemental material for classroom work. 


SCIENCE The Fifteenth Annual Science 
TALENT SEARCH Search, sponsored by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation for 
the purpose of promoting education and science, is again 
under way. Entries must reach the offices of Science Clubs 
of America, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., not 
later than December 27. Complete information may be 
obtained from the Science Clubs at the above address. 


FORD MUSEUM 
TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


A three-year national tour 
of relics, contained in two 
86-foot railroad cars, will 
soon be under way. Sponsored by Henry Ford Museum, 
Greenfield Village and Encyclopedia Americana, “School- 
room Progress, U.S.A.,” will be shown in 250 major cities and 
will be seen by an estimated three million visitors. One of 
the railroad cars will represent an old-fashioned school with 
all its trappings; the other, a modern school. Among the 
exhibits in the old-fashioned school will be such items as 
the birch switch which fanned the trousers of Henry Ford; 
his desk with an inkwell suitable for dunking girls’ curls, 
carved with “HF,” and also the bell which summoned 
Thomas Edison to class. 


CLASSROOM Classroom discipline is the biggest 
PROBLEMS problem the teacher has today, accord- 

ing to a survey of 3,400 classroom 
teachers made by the NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. Broken down, the three 
biggest problems are: increased student restlessness, general 
deterioration of discipline, and increased difficulty with 
room discipline. 
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GOOD TEACHING _ U. S. Office of Education says 
MATERIALS teaching materials with educa- 

tional value should: (1) meet 
needs common to group for which material is intended; 
(2) add interest to learning process; (3) supplement, or 
present more effectively, information available in reference 
books; (4) help develop judgment and discrimination; 
(5) help develop initiative, self-direction, resourcefulness; 
(6) be positive in approach; (7) emphasize standards con- 
sistent with individual and family well-being; (8) present 
information accurately, without bias, deception, exaggera- 
tion; (9) cite sources; (10) present up-to-date, well organ- 
ized, concise and easy-to-read content; (11) use well de- 
signed form, with good balance between pictures and text. 


GOOD SALARIES, 
GOOD TEACHING 


NEA NEWS reports that studies 
show higher cost per pupil 
(which means higher salaries) 
accompany better classroom practices. In better supported 
schools, teachers are more concerned with providing good 
conditions for pupil growth, giving attention to needs of 
the individual child and discovering individual aptitudes. 
Further, the studies showed no point of diminishing return, 
with practices tending to improve as far as the highest cost 
levels observed. 


HEW New Assistant Commissioner for 
APPOINTMENT Higher Education is Dr. Lloyd E. 

Blauch. Successively teacher, prin- 
cipal and superintendent of schools in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, Dr. Blauch earlier this year received the superior 
service award of the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for outstanding service to American education. 


NOW, ABOUT A package of eight reprints and articles 
JOHNNY... on the teaching of reading in today’s 

schools will give an armload of facts, 
figures and findings to the educator confronted with laymen 
frantically flailing Flesch’s fantastic fancies. Send $1 to 
NSPRA, NEA, 1201 - 16th St. NW., Washington, for your 
kit. 


“I do not remember a bad teacher in 
all my experience. They were all dif- 
ferent, of course, but they were the 
salt of the earth. They gave us our high ideals, and they 
hardly ever received more than $40 a month for it.” Thus, 
former president Harry S. Truman, in his Memoirs. 


TRUMAN ON 
TEACHERS 


ALL AROUND  ODiriver education is not unique to 
THE LAND the American curriculum. Moscow 

School No. 315, U.S.R.R., also in- 
cludes it in the school program @ The 11th annual photo- 
graphic competition, sponsored by Eastman Kodak, is again 
open. On the approved list of Contests and Activities for 
1955-56 by NASSP, the contest closes March 31, 1956. 
Inquiries about rules should be addressed to National High 
School Photographic Awards, 343 State St., Rochester, New 
York @ Interested teachers will be trekking in the direc- 
tion of the Philippines this summer for the 1956 World 
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Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 
Several Californians went to Turkey in 1955 for this meet- 
ing. Tentatively, WCOTP plans to be in Europe in 1957, 
and the U.S.A. in 1958 @ Esso Education Foundation, 
intended to aid independent colleges and universities, has 
been set up by Standard Oil of New Jersey. With a fund 
thus far of $1,500,000, the Foundation will offer unre- 
stricted grants and aid undergraduate as well as graduate 
departments @ Negro teachers in Virginia who lose their 
jobs because of desegration will be aided by a fund created 
by the Virginia Teachers Association. While widespread 
dislodging is not immediately expected, the fund will be 
available for teachers needing it, until they find new 
jobs @ Lewiston, Pa., has established a job exploratory plan 
for retarded boys and girls over 16 who need to know that 
there are many kinds of work where they can succeed. 
Under the plan, students attend regular classroom work in 
the morning; report to a place of employment at 1 p.m.; 
are released at 3. Purpose is to explore the job, rather than 
train for it; therefore students are transferred to new job 
experiences every six or eight weeks. Parents, businessmen 
and pupils are pleased with the project. 


PROM The Tig... . 


(Continued from page 16) 


Twelve Californians are listed in 
the latest release of “All Star 
NEA Builders,” members who 
have signed up ten or more NEA Life Members. Head 
of the list is Corma A. Mowrey of West Virginia, former 
NEA president, who has written up 533 members. Cali- 
fornians include: Gordon Stevenson, Louise E. Weller, 
Harry Haw, John R. King, George I. Linn, Howard Nord- 
strom, Isadore Munger, Elizabeth Yank, Stephen W. Brown, 
David J. Conley, Arnold Wolpert, Stan L. Grayson. 


HELPERS FOR 
BUILDING FUND 


THE WAVE. Ten California state colleges and the 
GATHERS California Maritime Academy reported 

an enrollment of 57,415 as of October 
5, an over-all increase of 17.2 per cent over the same date 
in 1954. In order to accommodate this record enrollment, 
colleges are holding classes from early morning until 10:30 
p.m. with all classrooms and other facilities utilized to 
maximum capacity. 


HOPE FOR 
THE BLIND 


Miss Jackie Coker, a deaf-blind girl, 
who graduated from the California 
School for the Blind in 1953, completed 
a successful year of collegiate work at College of the 
Pacific last year. She was enrolled in five courses and 
she earned an “A” rating in each. Two California Schools 
for the Deaf enrolled a total of 750 deaf children this fall. 
Of these, 330 will be at Riverside and 420 at Berkeley. 
According to the monthly report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, approximately 100 deaf children want 
to enroll in one of these two schools. 
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WE USE A Demand for textbooks by California 
FEW BOOKS elementary schools for 1955-56 first 

semester exceeded that of the same pe- 
riod a year ago by 650,000 books. Appropriation by the 
Legislature for this school year is $5,725,382, providing 
195 different textbooks. In the three months prior to 
September 30, 3,547,698 books were distributed in a total 
of 3,095 shipments out of the new $450,000 warehouse 
adjacent to the State Printing Plant in Sacramento. These 
figures do not include the 82 publications issued by the 
State Department of Education. An Assembly sub-com- 
mittee (Assemblyman Donald Doyle, chairman) has 
started hearings to examine the state’s position on the 
printing of textbooks. 


ALASKA _A tour of Alaska by air, timed to follow the 
AIR TRIP 1956 NEA Convention in Portland, will be 

co-sponsored by CTA. Dr. Frank Parr, CTA 
assistant executive secretary, will handle reservations next 
spring for Californians who wish to take the two week air 
trip. Parr expected the eleven western states to co-sponsor 
the plan with NEA Travel Service. The tentative plan is 
than planes will take off from Portland July 7. Parr hoped 
that arrangements could be made to coordinate flights 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco, with stopover in 
Portland for the six-day convention. 


FLESCH’S Author Rudolf Flesch says English is a pho- 
FISH netic language, that letter symbols carry stand- 

ard sounds. Here is a sample test which has 
been widely quoted: How do you pronounce “ghoti”? The 
answer is “fish.” The “gh” equals “f” as in enough, “o” 
equals “i” as in women, “ti” equals “sh” as in sedition. Add 


them up and you get “fish.” 


LET THE 
PEOPLE KNOW 


From a California community comes 
a report that 33 teachers left the 
local school system “for various rea- 
sons” and that the turnover in teachers is reported to be 
two and a half times the state average. A citizen group is 
reported to have requested the elementary school board to 
ask for a study of the problem by the California Teachers 
Association, “an independent and unbiased organization.” 
The Santa Maria Advertiser, reporting editorially, stated 
“When the resolution recommending the survey was pre- 
sented to the school board, the trustees voted to ignore it. 
. .. We believe the investigation should be made. . . . Truth 
and facts should not be supressed. Education itself teaches 
us that truthfulness is the light, that this country is free 
because we have freedom of life as we know it today. No 
public institution should exist under the domination of one 
man or clothed in secrecy of any kind.” 


MASTER’S DEGREE Certificated personnel in the Los 
REQUIRED Angeles City School system 

must have a master’s degree in 
order to be considered for administrative or supervisory 
positions, according to a bulletin issued by Associate Super- 
intendent William B. Brown, Personnel Division. An ex- 
ception will be made only for persons whose names ap- 
peared on eligible lists prior to the September 1 deadline. 
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PREGNANCY ... 
(Continued from page 15) 

ins. The answer to your question is 
paradoxically “yes” and “no.” If you 
are insured in either the Automobile or 
Homeowner insurance plans underwrit- 
ten by California Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange, you can keep either or both 
of these policies after you retire. 

You will be transferred, however, at 
retirement time to the California Cas- 
ualty regular plan. Under this plan, 
you will not be eligible for any dis- 
count from standard rates allowed by 
California Casualty to the active teach- 
ers, but you will still receive any divi- 
dends paid by California Casualty to its 
regular policyholders (currently 25 per 
cent). During your teaching career, you 
can therefore obtain the insurance at a 
considerable reduction in cost and at 
the same time be assured after retire- 
ment of being able to continue your 
insurance at a cost which will be lower 
than that obtainable through most major 
insurance companies. 


Teenagers Not Too Tough 


Helen Sharback, an English teacher in 
Alhambra schools, read an article pub- 
lished in the magazine section of the 
Pasadena Star-News entitled “Today's 
Teenagers Are Too Tough for Any 
Teacher.” She did not agree, and stated 
her opinion very well in a Star-News fea- 
ture last January. Here are the final words 
of her statement: 


It is my belief that if a teacher has 
a deep and genuine concern for the 
individual student and his progress, the 
student knows this instinctively, and in 
nine cases out of ten he will respond. 
Teaching is an art, and no one main- 
tains that it is easy. In teaching, as 
well as in most walks of life, there are 
problems which require courage, wis- 
dom, and persistence. A genuine love 
for young people is necessary. If the 
requirements are high, so, too, are the 
compensations. As I think back over 
the past decade, certain rewarding ex- 
periences stand out to me and confirm 
my view. 

It is gratifying to have a senior girl 
look up after reading a beautiful line 
of poetry and say quietly, “It gives me 
something to believe in.” It is gratify- 
ing, too, to see a boy, who at first re- 
fused to open his book, become so 
engrossed in Victor Hugo’s great char- 
acter, Jean Valjean, that he reads right 
on after the bell rings. In the tension 
and strain of final examinations week, 

(Continued to page 31) 
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FIRST CONTRIBUTION 
(Continued from page 3) 

Columbia school band paraded through 
Columbia and climbed the winding 
road up Cemetary Hill to the scene of 
the ceremony. Marching proudly be- 
hind the band were the students of the 
school. 

Among distinguished guests present 
were State Senator Stephen P. Teale, 
author of SCR 46, the legislative reso- 
lution endorsing the restoration project; 
Dr. Aubry Neasham, state park his- 





Lieutenant Governor Powers leads the 
school children of Columbia through the 
quiet streets of the historic town on the 
route to the ceremony on Cemetery Hill. 


torian; L. M. Ranson, supervisor of 
Columbia Historic State Park; Mrs. 
Ruth Ann Newport, curator of the 
Tuolumne County Museum; Dr. James 
E. McConnell, president of Columbia 








Joseph R. Knowland of Oakland, chair- 
man of the State Park Commission, speaks 
glowingly of the CTA restoration project. 


Historic Park Association; Walter Sund- 
borg, president of the Columbia school 
board of trustees; Morton Murov, super- 
intendent of Columbia union elemen- 
tary school district; Alan Denison, super- 
intendent of Tuolumne county schools; 
Dr. Robert E. Burns, president of Col- 
lege of the Pacific and member of the 
State Park Commission; Newton B. 
Drury, chief of the State Division of 
Beaches and Parks; Mrs. Lulu Morgan 
Fraser, sister of G. P. Morgan, who had 
been superintendent of Tuolumne 
county schools for 57 years; and Bev- 
erly Barron, president of Tuolumne 
County Education Association. 


CHARTERED ASSOCIATIONS TO LAUNCH LOCAL PROJECTS 


HE restoration of the Old Columbia Grammar School in Columbia Historic 
State Park, Tuolumne county, is a project sponsored by the California 


Teachers Association. 


Last month descriptive materials, publicity, and helpful suggestions were mailed 
in Columbia Campaign Kits to presidents of all chartered CTA local associations. 
Recommended steps in starting the campaign locally included: 

1. Appoint a small campaign committee in each chapter. 

2. Work with district superintendent on details of campaign. 

3. Secure approval from local district governing board. 

4. Develop local methods of conducting campaign in harmony with other school 


activities. 


5. Forward final report and funds collected to CTA’s San Francisco office by 


April 1, 1956 if possible. 


Campaign committees are requested to notify CTA Field Service promptly when 
local project plans are completed so that appropriate publicity can be prepared. 
All funds will be deposited in a special account at the Wells Fargo Bank in San 
Francisco and transmitted to the California Division of Beaches and Parks for 
exclusive use in the restoration of the Old Columbia Grammar School. Project 
leaders have expressed the hope that restoration can be completed by 1960, when 
the centennial of the red brick building will be celebrated. 

Full information about the project was published in the October and November 


editions of CTA Journal. 


Citizens Approve School's Job 


A recent scientific sampling of public opinion in a typical California 
city showed that a large majority of citizens approved “the job the 
public schools are doing in educating children these days.” The survey 
revealed that two-thirds approve generally of the work the schools are 
doing and that three-quarters approve in general or in part. Less than 
14 per cent disapproved and less than 8 per cent had no opinion. 


HE foregoing conclusions highlight 

the report of an opinion poll spon- 
sored by California Teachers Associa- 
tion and conducted in the city of Fresno 
last August by the Stanford University 
Institute for Journalistic Studies. 

Interviewers functioning under the 
direction of an expert asked 623 voters 
this question: 

“In general, do you approve or dis- 
approve of the job the public schools 
are doing in educating children these 
days?” 

Results: 63.2 per cent said they 
approved; 15.4 per cent said they ap- 
proved of some things but not of others; 
only 13.8 per cent said they disap- 
proved; and 7.6 per cent had no opinion. 

Analysis of results divided most 
markedly by age groups and by degree 
of contact with schools. 

Younger people —themselves, of 
course, educated by today’s methods— 
were considerably more approving of 
the job the schools are doing than older 
fotks. Of the people 45 and over, 59.2 
per cent approved, while general ap- 
proval of persons under 45 was 66.2 
per cent, with similar proportions among 
those who approved in part. 


Having Personal Contact 

People who have had more contacts 
recently with the schools—by attend- 
ing PTA meetings, by talking with 
teachers, by visiting schools—were more 
approving than those with fewer school 
contacts. 

These results should demonstrate to 
school people the value of events which 
bring the people to the schools and 
indicate that more effort should be 
made to get elderly people into the 
schools. 

It is worthy of note that of 623 per- 
sons interviewed, 67.3 per cent had not, 
during the past year, attended any 
meetings of school organizations; 46.9 
per cent had not had any talks about 
schools with school people, while 25 
per cent had not been inside a school 
building while classes were in progress 
for more than five years; and 16.5 per 
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cent couldn’t recall when they had last 
seen a class in session. 

Despite the favorable results of the 
poll, school people therefore should 
read in the report a series of warnings 
against complacency. 

Recommendations growing out of a 
careful study of the compilations and 
aimed at still better public understand- 
ing of the schools will be prepared and 
distributed soon by CTA’s Public Rela- 
tions Advisory Panel. 

Parents of children in school regis- 
tered satisfaction with the schools in 
larger majorities than was expressed 
by people with no children in school. 


Majority Approve 

Approval of the job being accom- 
plished in the schools was registered 
by 70.8 per cent of the parents of school 
children, while approval of those with- 
out children in schools was 59.5 per 
cent. Only 11.5 per cent of the parents 
with children in school disapproved, 
while the percentage of disapproval of 
those without children in school was 
15.2 per cent. Similar percentages of 
higher satisfaction among parents with 
children in school was registered in 
response to questions regarding the 
teaching of arithmetic, spelling, read- 
ing, and penmanship. 

All persons interviewed were asked 
to compare the performance of today’s 
children in the fundamental, or 3R, 
subjects with that of children of former 
days. 

When asked about arithmetic, 28.2 
per cent said children were doing better 
now; 27 per cent said children were 
doing about the same; 22.2 per cent 
said children were poorer now; and 22.6 
per cent had no opinion. 

When asked about reading, 28.9 per 
cent said children could read better 
now; 21.7 per cent said children could 
read about the same; 28.5 per cent said 
children were poorer now in reading; 
and 20.9 per cent had no opinion. 

On spelling, 22.8 per cent said chil- 
dren could spell better now; 27.5 per 
cent said children could spell about the 
same; 32.7 per cent said children were 


poorer now in spelling; and 17 per cent 
had no opinion. 

On penmanship, 18.9 per cent s.id 
children were better now; 31.8 per cent 
said children were about the same; 25,3 
per cent said children were poorer now; 
and 21 per cent had no opinion. 


Extremes Most Favorable 


The survey showed that, of the per- 
sons questioned, those with the most 
education and those with the least had 
a more favorable attitude toward what 
the schools are accomplishing than those 
who had a medium amount of education, 

College graduates expressed approval 
to the extent of 63.8 per cent; those 
who went only to the eighth grade or 
below showed 66.4 per cent approval; 
while those who went to school only 
through the ninth to twelfth grades had 
favorable attitudes to the extent of 61.8 
per cent. 

Those with the least education also 
held in the largest percentage the view 
that children today are doing better 
than they did in former years in arith- 
metic, reading, and penmanship. 

Persons with the highest income 
registered the highest percentage of 
approval of all income groups of what 
schools today are doing. Sixty-six and 
seven-tenths per cent of persons with 
annual income of over $7000 expressed 
satisfaction and 14.8 per cent approved 
in part. In respect to the relationship 
between income and attitude regarding 
arithmetic, there was little variance 
among the income groups. The lowest 
income group (under $2500 a year), 
however, did register the highest per- 
centage of all the income groups believ- 
ing that schools are teaching children 


(Continued to Page 24) 


THE FRESNO STUDY 

How has widespread criticism of the 
teaching of fundamentals in California’s 
public schools affected the attitude of 
the public? 

Before attempting to advise school 
people how best to interpret modern 
methods of teaching the 3 R’s, CTA’s 
Public Relations Advisory Panel recom- 
mended that an opinion survey of 
public attitudes be conducted. The 
Board of Directors approved. 

Atypical *California community— 
Fresno — was chosen for a survey in 
depth —this being recommended as 
against a statewide survey with inter- 
views distributed thinly over a wide 
area. 

The survey was conducted by the 
Institute for Journalistic Studies at Stan- 
ford University under the direction of 
Mr. Wayne Danielson. 
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WU 


A thrilling documentary film on 
the creation of the Grand Canyon 


Here, in 28 breathtaking minutes, the story of the 
Grand Canyon virtually unfolds before your eyes. 

Through the magnificence of vivid color photo- 
graphy, you'll trace the history of the Earth from 
its long-ago beginning to the present...from a 
seething cauldron of fire three billion years ago to 
the tranquility that today marks the majestic 
Grand Canyon. 

Pre-historic eras, with all their chaos and tur- 
bulence seemingly come to life in a presentation 
so real, it’s as though cameramen were on the spot 
filming the Earth as it revolved on its fathomless 
course through time. 

This thrilling documentary, a non-commercial 
educational film, is now available for classroom 
showings. To secure a print of “In the Beginning” for 
your history, geography or science courses, write 
to the Modern Talking Picture office nearest you. 


Modern Talking Picture Modern Talking Picture Service 
Service, Inc. c/o Hillam’s 16MM Pictures 
2400 West 7th St. 54 Post Office Place 

Los Angeles 57, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Frank Church Films Rarig Motion Picture Company 
6117 Grove St. 5514 University Way 
Oakland 9, Calif. Seattle 5, Wash. 


“We pay our highest tribute to the writer, pro- 
ducer, technical directors, photographers and to 
General Petroleum Corporation for giving to the 
public this masterpiece of entertainment and 
education*’ 


Southern California 
Motion Picture Council 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
A Flying Red Horse Company 













at home, 
at work or 
on the way 






































There’s 
nothing 
like a 


1. SO BRIGHT ... so right for you... 
so tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


2. SO BRACING .. . so quickly 
refreshing, with its bit 
of wholesome energy. 







*COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”—NBC Television twice each week 
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SANTA CLAUS, INC. 


Teachers at San Bernardino demonstrate 


real meaning of Christmas as they give 


time and effort to worthy enterprise. 


Mary OBnant 


HEN needy Mrs. Williams 

reached for the doorknob and 
opened the towering brown door at 836 
E Street, San Bernardino, she entered 
Santa Claus, Inc. It looked like any de- 
partment store the week before Christ- 
mas! She saw a kaleidoscope of colors, 
an orderly pattern of toys and clothes 
on tables bordering the room. Was she 
in the wrong place? 

A lady approached and smiled re- 
assuringly. “Could I help you?” she 
asked. “I am Mrs. Davis. Did you bring 
the card we sent?” 

“Card? Yes, I have it right here in 
my purse.” 

“Fine,” Mrs. Davis said as she handed 
the card to a lady at the desk. The 
lady compared the card with something 
in a file and handed it back to Mrs. 
Davis. 

“I’m here to guide you and to help 
you see all the choices. As the card 
indicates, you may pick an article of 
clothing, a toy, and a sack of candy 
for each child in your family. I see by 
the card that you have five children,” 
smiled Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. Williams was breathing more 
easily now—it wasn’t an ordeal after 
all. 

Mrs. Davis helped the lady pick the 
toys and place them in a large sack. 
Then, as they reached the end of the 
displays on tables, they approached an 
array of wheeled vehicles. Santa Claus, 
Inc., had one more climactic surprise! 
“All these large-wheeled toys you see 
displayed in front of the window are 
‘major toys.’ You may pick one of them 
for your family since you have more 
than four children.” 

One of the trikes was just what Tim 
and Bobby wanted. Mrs. Davis smiled 
approvingly because Santa Claus, Inc., 
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tries to place gifts that can be used by 
several children of about the same age. 

“Do you have a Christmas tree?” 
Mrs. Davis inquired, almost as an after- 
thought. 

“No, not yet.” 

“Ts this one too big?” 

“Tt’s lovely.” 


Friendly Assistance 


An extra clerk jumped up to open the 
door for Mrs. Williams. Mrs. Davis 
rolled the trike out. A man juggled the 
Christmas tree out the door and into 
the back seat of a weather-worn station 
wagon. Mrs. Williams carefully placed 
the bulging sack beside her in the front 
seat. Mrs. Davis could detect an almost 
inaudible, “I don’t know how to thank 
you enough.” With an understanding 
grin, Mrs. Davis shut the car door. 

“Merry Christmas,” she waved. 

Mrs. Williams may well have won- 
dered who her guide was. It was not 
coincidence that these representatives of 
Santa Claus, Inc., are teachers who give 
up from one to four days of their Christ- 
mas vacation. Mrs. Schweitzer, presi- 
dent of Santa Claus, Inc., explains: 
“Teachers have a keen interest in the 
children of the community and in main- 
taining their family ties. They’ve had 
wide experience with parents. They 
know how to handle records. And 
they know how to be systematic. They 
are there when they say they will be.” 


Aid Community Program 


Teachers were in on the ground floor 
of this volunteer organization which 
encompasses over 200 service, social 
and fraternal groups of the city. Santa 
Claus, Inc., coordinates Christmas aid 
to the deserving needy by concentrating 
all gifts in one central warehouse. The 
County Welfare office compiles the card 





file from its rolls and from names sent 
in by teachers, school nurses, PTA 
groups and interested citizens. These 
cards are then presented at the Santa 
Claus, Inc., store during the four days 
before Christmas and parents are thus 
able to select suitable clothing and 
toys in this one gigantic giveaway pro- 
gram. It’s an all year job that comes 
to a climax in a donated warehouse toy 
shop where teachers preside over the 
distribution of gifts. 

A teacher helps at the card file. All 
clerks are teachers. The man who 
helped with the Christmas tree was the 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. All 
help through a project of the City 
Teachers Club. The CTC has a volun- 
teer representative serving with Santa 
Claus, Inc.'s planning committees. 

Good organization for teacher parti- 
cipation assures a well-run store for the 
four days preceding Christmas. Miss 
Terry Wood, as co-chairman one year 
and chairman last year, has contributed 
the oil of good organization to the 
operating machinery. George Sallay as 
this year’s chairman shoulders addi- 
tional responsibility since the number 
of children will rise to over 4,000. 
Elizabeth Dimock, who serves in an 
advisory capacity to Santa Claus, Inc., 
has been active since the organization’s 
inception in 1952. 


Teachers Help in Many Ways 


Teachers have helped in other ways, 
too. One hundred and ten kindergarten 
children made ornaments for the Christ- 
mas trees at the warehouse. The at- 
tractive mobiles were made by special 
education classes. San Bernardino Val- 
ley College students had fun painting 
the pictures on the big windows—the 
pictures that gave Mrs. Williams a 
Christmasy impression as well as pri- 
vacy from passersby on the nearby 
downtown sidewalk. 

Gifts that are given indirectly, as 
through Santa Claus, Inc., have one 
disadvantage for the giver. He never 
gets to see the pleased face of Mrs. 
Williams. He never feels the clasp of 
her hand and the murmured thanks. He 
does have the inner satisfaction of 
knowing that the family retains self- 
respect because the children receive 
gifts at home from the parents. 

The teacher-clerks are the lucky ones. 
As Mrs. Davis puts it, “You need only 
one glance to know that the hundreds 
of hours of preparation were worth it. 
Mrs. Williams’ eyes blazed enough 
wonder and gratitude for all of them.” 
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@ Your pupils will get the best and 
most satisfying results from their 
creative efforts when they use the 
best materials. Sargent School Art 
Materials are produced by the mas- 
ter color-craftsmen who have made 
Sargent Colors for professional ar- 
tists for many years. Because the 
same degree of skill and care is used 
in the manufacture of Sargent 
School Materials, both teacher and 
student are assured the highest qual- 
ity products for their art activities. 


Producing fine quality color materi- 
als is our one and only business... 
there is a Sargent color material for 
every part of your art program. 


FREE! Use handy coupon below to 
send for your copy of ‘TEACHERS’ 
PETS’... an informative booklet with 
8 practical classroom art projects. 
Illustrates a variety of stimulating 
new ideas by teachers themselves for 
your students ...using simple, easy- 
to-get Sargent materials and show- 
ing exactly “how-to-do-it.” 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE ‘Teachers’ Pets’’ 


booklet of classroom art projects. 


NAME 
SCHOOL NAME 
GRADE(S) TAUGHT 


ADORESS 


city 


(Continued from Page 20) 
to spell better nowadays. The same 
was true in respect to penmanship. 

There was little variance between the 
sexes regarding the effectiveness of the 
job being done today in the public 
schools. 

More men, however, had a favorable 
attitude toward the teaching of arith- 
metic than did the women. Of the men, 
32.6 per cent said children today are 
doing better in arithmetic than they 
were when the men were in school. 
Women registered this viewpoint only 
to the extent of 25.3 per cent. 

More men than women also rated 
children today better spellers than they 
were when the respondents were in 
school. The same results were revealed 
in respect to penmanship. 


Critic Not Quoted 


Particular attention should be called 
to the fact that more than 35 per cent 
of all those interviewed remembered 
having read in the Fresno Bee the 
Rudolph Flesch book titlked Why John- 
nie Can’t Read. Following the publica- 
tion of this book serially in the Bee, the 
county superintendents of the San Joa- 
quin Valley prepared, and the Bee 
published, an answer to the Flesch 
book. The survey was made after pub- 
lication of the answer. 

“There was no apparent relationship,” 
said the director of the survey, Mr. 
Danielson, “between a person’s having 
read Rudolph Flesch’s criticism and the 
person’s opinion on how well children 
can read these days.” 

As a matter of fact, while the people 
approved more of the job the schools 
are doing in teaching arithmetic than 
they did in respect to spelling, they 
rated the effectiveness of instruction in 
spelling and penmanship below that in 
reading. 


Typical Comments 


Following are some typical comments 
of those who approved in general of 
the job the schools are doing: 

“Schools are doing a good job. I talk 
to youngsters and they seem to be ad- 
vancing rapidly. They seem to be 
educated youngsters. I think it depends 
on how they apply themselves.” 

“I approve of schools. I base this on 
visiting PTA nights, open sessions, and 
seeing teachers operate; also on seeing 
the results in my own children. I think 
part of the difficulty is that the children 
are going to half session. The wages of 
teachers are too low.” 

“T like their method of teaching. They 
get right down. It’s simply amazing 


what my granddaughter learned in 
year’s time.” 

“Spelling is better now becaus» of 
the integrated curriculum. They’re not 
using isolated words so much any 
more.” 

“I think children are getting a 
over-all education. I think they 
learning to become good citizens.” 

“Schools are doing a good job with 
the facilities they have. They could be 
improved. More schools are needed. 
Teachers should be paid more. Give 
them a decent living.” 

Here are some typical comments 
from persons who disapproved of the 
job the schools are doing: 

“Too much play. Not enough of the 
good old 3 R’s. California has gone 
over backwards on progressive system. 
Children know a little about too many 
things and not enough about important 
things. There is too much sugar coat- 
ing. There is a lack of discipline in the 
public schools.” 

“Children can't read right and can’t 
read a newspaper. They know the 
words in the book they learned them in, 
but they don’t know them if you put 
them in the nawspaper or magazine.” 

“Children need phonics. They need 
to learn to pronounce a word. Then 
they could spell it.” 

“Children don’t know their times 
tables when they go into the 8th grade. 
I have a boy who’s going into the 8th 
grade and he doesn’t know anything. 
If he wasn’t my child I'd say he was 
stupid.” 

“Children go to school in the mor- 
ing and play all day. Just play, play, 
play. They don’t get the foundation 
required to do college work. Teachers 
are more interested in paychecks and 
vacations than in teaching. 


Complete Study Made 


The survey contains 63 tables, cover- 
ing tabulations of attitudes expressed 
by the persons interviewed in respect to 
the following: 

1. General opinion of schools, opin- 
ion about arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
and penmanship. 

2. Background characteristics of per- 
sons interviewed. 

3. Relationship between opinion and 
background characteristics. 

4. Methods used in the study. 

It contains also comments by the 
respondents in respect to most of the 
questions asked, a complete list of the 
questions, and instructions which were 
given to the interviewers. 


W. Harold Kingsley 


Acting Director, CTA 
Field Service 
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Recipe for Successful Schools ia ilens at nee 


and place in classrooms at 70 degree 









Ronald C. Peterson, district superin- nurses. Mix together slowly with love temperature, with care for 178 days 
tendent of Willowbrook School District and understanding. Sprinkle with extth- dice semove from claserocus ead an 
(southeast of Los Angeles), published the metic, reading, writing, music, art y ; ; gaze 
following “recipe” in a recent edition of = 4 oe > rv with pride on the finished product, 
his Bulletin: physical education, and social studies, yoyy Child. 

at a rate each can absorb. 

Start with the basic ingredients of Garnish with 30 classified employees, We understand from Mr. Peterson that 
2,800 children—all ages, shapes, sizes, add a dash of administrators and stir this recipe, modified as to number, is ac- 
and colors. Add 78 teachers and two’ with five Board members, along with ‘°°? table in any school district and that it 

can be prepared by any _ experienced 
“chef.” 
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GREAT FOR GOING PLACES 


In the highlands, in the lowlands, National City Bank Travelers 
Checks smooth the way! Known as ‘‘The Traveler’s Friend” 
because they are spendable like cash the world over, and are 
promptly refunded in full if lost or stolen. Issued in $10, $20, 
$50 and $100 denominations; cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them 
at your bank. 







































MILESTONES OF FAITH by Amos E. 
Clark, Los Angeles, 340 S. Norton 
Ave., L. A. 5, 355 pp., $4.50. 


Retired from Los Angeles City Schools, 
this former principal of Ventura junior 
college has written and published a com- 
mendable book on the facts of science and 
their implications in human _ relations. 
Bruce Findlay, associate superintendent of 
Los Angeles City Schools, says of it: “His 
treatment of the place that science plays in 
our world is particularly commendable. 
He has succeeded in tying together man’s 
spiritual relationship in his physical world 
in an acceptable manner.” 

Too opinionated and moralistic to be 
widely accepted for school text, Milestones 
is nevertheless a good example of the 
teacher mixing verifiable truths with spir- 
itual conviction. He may provide interest- 
ing stimulus to the fellow teacher inter- 
ested in spiritual values. JWM 











































The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





























TEACHER OF TEACHERS. By Am- 
brose L. Suhrie. Rindge, New Hamp- 
shire: Richard R. Smith Publishers, 
Inc., 418 pp.; $5. 


In this book one finds a comfortable 
and easy-flowing story of the life of a man 
who has spent sixty-four years in the field 
of education—“twig-bending,” as he calls 
it. 

He relates a detailed story of the high 

points of his life with a sincerity and with 
something of a gleam in his eye. A reader 
finds that there is conviction as Dr. Suhrie 
refers to his professional life in such terms 
as “. . . the gracious ministry of a true 
wees teaching profession at its best.” 
His positions were many and _ varied. 
PN a ik iiricindiencetmasumatukwue Kiudsdedmatis iudmedl: They included: a country teacher in Alle- 
gheny Township, Pennsylvania, several 
college teaching positions, director of 
teacher-training at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Graduate Division of 
Teacher-College Education at New York 
University. He is now a resident of Pasa- 
dena. 
















““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 






Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 
following to: 








Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
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CTA Membership Number.............. City 











Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 
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It is interesting to note that the author 
ved through and participated in many 
mile-stones in the development of educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Teacher of Teachers is almost recrea- 
tional reading. Yet, so warm and honest a 
story —one in which the biographer appears 
aware of giving a true evaluation of him- 
self—is apt to serve as something of an 
inspiration to other teachers who become 
curious enough to read what a “Teacher 
of Teachers” has to say. 

Walter C. Daniel 












The Traveling Science Libraries men- 
tioned in October CTA Journal are now set 
up and in operation. The intention is that 
participating schools shall be those without 
access to public libraries such as are found 
in large cities and towns. Of the 66 high 
schools participating throughout the coun- 
try, the following six are in California: 
Davis, Live Oak, Patterson, Strathmore, 
Sutter and Weed. The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which 
administers the program, will welcome 
comments of high school teachers, students 
and librarians concerning the program or 
with respect to individual books in the 
library. Comments or inquiries should go 
to Hilary J. Deason, Director, High School 
Science Libraries, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1515 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. 

Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, has announced the publica- 
tion of Science Exhibits, edited by Helen 
Miles Davis. Intended for young scientists 
and teachers, the book will be a valuable 
aid in selecting material for exhibit, plan- 
ning its presentation, displaying, labeling 
and lighting it. The book also describes 
the Science Youth Movement and contains 
samples of research project reports of the 
annual Science Talent Search. 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and the Department of Labor 
have jointly issued a booklet which will be 
seized on eagerly by instructors in Shop. 
Titled Learn Safe Work Habits Here! the 
booklet describes hazards on the job and 
gives graphic examples of the results of not 
following safety rules. Books may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at 10c each, or $7.50 per 
hundred. 

The Rainbow Book of American History 
by Earl Schenck Miers is a series of narra- 
tives covering the background of our coun- 
try from the Vikings to the end of World 
War II. Written with accent on action, the 
book will give the young reader a very real 
interest and pride in his country. Illustra- 
tions by James Daugherty are bold and 
spirited and contribute much to the char- 
acter of the book. Published by World 
Publishing Company, Cleveland. 300 pp. 
$4.95. 

A new service by The New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., looks 
so practical it is a wonder other pocket- 
sized book publishers haven’t thought of it 
before now. Corrugated bookshelves, just 
the size to accommodate the small books, 
have been made available with groups of 
titles, 100 titles to a group. At the present 
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time there are three selected groups avail- 
able, but the publisher expects to expand 
the service. For information, write New 
American Library at 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

An ambitious paper-back book of poetry 
has been published by Dell, New York. 
A solid 540 pages, the book is titled “Six 
Centuries of Great Poetry—From Chaucer 
to Yeats” and contains the work of more 
than 100 great poets. Poems are arranged 
chronologically and are indexed by titles 
and first lines. Single copies of the book 
are 50c but a price of 35c each for all 


HORIZONS 
TEACHING 


Mrs. Alice Hawley of 

Peoria, Ill., schools says 

young folks love keeping 
up a Scrapbook. 








orders of two or more copies is available 
for teachers and educators. Address 261 
Fifth Ave., New York 16. 

Speaking of paper-backs, a recent issue 
of Publishers’ Weekly discussed a survey 
made in four Eastern college bookstores on 
the trend in this line. Concensus seems to 
be that, due to the lower prices of paper- 
backs and the variety of good titles avail- 
able, the number of titles for required 
reading in various courses has risen from 
one or two copies to six or eight, with many 
titles once marked “advised reading” now 
showing up on the required list. VT 


Scrapbook “Thriller” 


Youngsters get so much pleasure pasting, cutting-out and making 
scrapbooks—here’s idea for using them you might care to adapt although 
this comes from kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Alice Hawley (Peoria, Ill.) 


Scrapbooks, from 
the experience of 
most teachers, 
have possibilities 
—y in all grades. 
<5 Likewise this use 
of children keeping up own scrap- 
books as school-year record. 


Ce eliecin [ | 
Just about everything goes into 
the child’s scrapbook for record 
that both child and family will 


enjoy looking at, end of year. 
Joy g at, ; 





Pictures, poems, songs, daily num- 
ber work, spelling papers, finger- 
plays in Ist grade; stories and 
compositions in older grades— 
holiday costumes and pageants... 
all this gets into the book. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you — 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


Individuality and personal import- 
ance play no small part in the 
enjoyment of keeping 
such a scrapbook. 
It is interesting to 
pupils tosee (- 
their own - 
— SEE MY 
rom i we) 
month to W 
month in drawing and school work 
generally. Parents, delighted, too. 










Field trips in school busses to a farm or 
zoo or museum make exciting material 
in photo and illustrative material. Teacher 
takes snap shots—pastes on bulletin 
in schoolroom and may be ordered at cost. 


Teachers can find worthwhile seatwork 
from this kind of scrapbook, and, it serves 
not only as a bond between teacher-pupil 
but not to be overlooked is the parent- 
teacher-pupil bond it helps cement. 






AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP 

Audio-Visual Education Association of 
California offers for the first time an insti- 
tutional membership for five dollars. This 
membership will entitle the school to re- 
ceive research bulletins and “Teaching 
Tools,” published by the Association. 


AGRICULTURE FILMS CATALOG 
Teachers of Agriculture will find the 

catalog of motion pictures distributed by 

the Lederle Co. to be most helpful. For 





LET CHILDREN MAKE 
THEIR OWN CARDS 


It’s easy to be creative 
with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


' Distinctive, interest- 
' ing Christmas cards 
' _ just seem to make 
GENIE themselves, so inspir- 
Ph, f...¢ Ing and easy to use 
hanclipainl are these fascinating, 
re : versatile paints. 
Shaw Finger-Paint, 
the original non- 
toxic product, is 
ready to use. Genie 
Handipaint, an inex- 
' pensive, vivid, non- 
toxic powder, comes 
in convenient shaker- 
top canister. teeret 
Shaw 
DINGER-DAIS 





Send for free descriptive 
folder on use of Genie 
Handipaint for screen > 
printing and finger paint- a 


ing. Write Dept. ST-12. Ver 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Pree seace 0 OF 


Western Division Office: 
5636 E. 6Ist St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 






this catalog write Film Library, Lederle 
Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, 2300 S. Eastern Avenue, Los 
Angeles 22. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Filmstrips. Life Filmstrips, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. $6 
each. Color. 

Life Filmstrips announces completion of 

a natural history and science series this 

year. The new titles are: The Desert, The 

Arctic Tundra, The Rain Forest, The 

Woods of Home, and The Starry Universe. 


PARENTS ARE PEOPLE TOO. Film: 
15 min., B&W $90. Sr. High, Jr. 
High. McGraw Hill, Photo & Sound, 
116 Natoma Street, San Francisco. 
Social Studies. 

A class of 15-year-olds discusses par- 
ents’ faults. The teacher gets them to 
realize that before they do important things 
for the first time, they must prove them- 
selves; that there are reasons for their 
parents’ nagging; it is hard for parents to 
break habits of 14 years; and teen-agers 
should try to get their parents to enjoy 
them as adults. 


HOW QUIET HELPS AT SCHOOL 
Film: 11 min., B&W $55; color $100; 
Coronet Movie Supply, 1053 S. Olive 
Street, Los Angeles; 149 New Mont- 
gomery, San Francisco. 

This film was designed to help primary 
grade children develop better habits of 
working in class. A number of ways in 
which children can avoid noisy movements 
are shown. It is not a film on discipline 
in itself, but on whether the child is work- 
ing in such a way that others, too, can 
work well. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: CROSSROADS 
OF THREE CONTINENTS 

Film: 15 min., B&W $68.75; color 

$125. Social Studies, Geography, Jr. 

High, Coronet Films. 

The region described includes the coun- 
tries from Egypt, on the west, to Afghanis- 
tan on the east. Three ideas influence the 
peoples and geography of the region. The 
first is the fact that it is the crossroads of 
Europe, Africa and Asia. Secondly, the 
fact that much of the region receives only 
ten inches of rain a year, makes water an 
important item in understanding the peo- 
ple. The third important factor is oil, both 
as an influence on the importance of the 
region to other countries, and the changes 
it has brought to the lives of the people. 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP 
Film: 11 min., color $90. Social 
Studies. Frith Films, 1816 N. High- 
land Ave., Hollywood. 

This film for primary grades shows that 
raising sheep today is an interesting study. 

The film shows the pasture, shearing time, 


except for the time element, the first two 





A department on teaching film; 
conducted by H. Barrett Patton 





the range, and the farm. It shows the work 
of, and necessity for, a good sheep dog 
Kindness to animals is also emphasize d. 





























SEARCHLIGHT OF THE NATIONS 
Film: 17 min., B&W Film: 17 min, 
B&W Rent $4, Sale $65, Jr. High, S;. 
High. United Nations, Dept. of Pub. 
lic Information, New York, N. Y. 
This film teaches understanding of needs 

of other peoples, as well as the organiza. 

tion of the United Nations. For younger § 
children it would not be usable, but for 
junior high pupils it would be excellent. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES. Film: 11 min. 
Color $100. Social Studies, Travel, 
Intermediate, Adult. Bailey Films, 
6509 De Longpre, Hollywood. 

The beauty, flowers, and wildlife of the 
national parks in the Canadian Rockies. 


FIRE IN THEIR LEARNING. Film: 
19 min., black and white, color, ele- 
mentary, college, adult; price: B.&W. 
$42, color $95, National Commission 
on Safety Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

A small fire on the playground arouses 
the interest of a fourth-grade class, result- 
ing in a study of fire and fire safety which 
eventually involves nearly every kind of 
learning experience and becomes a part of 
all other classroom work. This film has re- 
ceived a Recognition of Merit Certificate 
in the Golden Reel Film Festival. 


RENTAL CATALOG OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION FILMS. Free, Busi- 
ness Education Films, Film Center 
Bldg., 630 Ninth Ave., New York. 
The catalog includes 190 titles in 28 

categories of films, among them accounting, 
advertising, business arithmetic, communi- 
cation, consumer education, home econo- 
mics, industrial management, parliamentary 
law, public relations, public speaking, re- 
tailing, salesmanship and transportation. 










































































AVIATION AND WORLD UNDER- 
STANDING. Filmstrip: 57 frames, 
free, Audio-Visual School Service, 48 
E. 29th St., New York 16. 


Highlighting the ways in which air trans- 
portation affects the world of today, the 
filmstrip shows how aviation has made the 
people of the world next-door neighbors, 
how aviation has broadened world trade 
and promoted friendly relations with other 
nations, and how aviation promotes cultural 
exchange. 













A WORLD IS BORN. Film: color, Jr. 
High, Sr. High, College, Adult, 
Science, dinosaurs, 10 year lease: 
$200, Walt Disney Productions, 2400 
Alameda Ave., Burbank. 


Written with regard to scientific evidence 
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billicn years of our planet are portrayed. 
Tkrough the vastness of space, stars break 
loos’ from the sun. The earth finally cools 
and primitive forms of life appear. The 
age of reptiles with the dinosaurs is shown. 
The vastness of the universe is interpreted 
by the picture. A billion years is shown 
to be but a speck in the history of the 
universe. 


PATH OF COLUMBUS. Film: 15 
min., black and white, color, Jr. 
High, Sr. High, Adult, Social Studies; 
price: B. & W. $75, color $135, 
Simmel Meservey, 9113 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

Present day views of places important in 
the life of Christopher Columbus help one 
live again in retrospect these vital events 
in the finding of America. 





















WHEN YOU SEE 
THIS EMBLEM 









Shi dhedLLLhte 2 


YOU'LL Sf, 
RECOGNIZE 

ONE OF YOUR 
FELLOW EDUCATORS 


Identify yourself with your chosen 
profession by attaching this attrac- 
tive metal emblem to your license 
plate. 


Obtain emblem by sending $2.00 


PLATE 


545-A So. Painter St. 
Whittier, Calif. 














SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

Re through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


ow co@aevreneae#+rtese 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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COLONIAL LIFE IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. Film: Intermediate, Social 
Studies; price: B. & W. $55, color 
$110; Coronet, Craig Movie Supply, 
149 New Montgomery, San Francisco. 
In this graphic presentation, designed to 

show how New England colgnists lived 
in this pre-revolution period, costumed re- 
enactments portray the way they earned 
their living and participated in local gov- 
ernments. A young lawyer describes his 
trip and the life in near-by Boston. 


HOW TO MAKE POTATO PRINTS. 
Film: 12 min., Primary, Intermediate, 
Jr. High, Sr. High, art, home econ., 
handicrafts, teacher training, occup. 
therapy, recreation; price: B. & W. 
$50, color $112, Bailey Films, 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 
The techniques and tools needed to make 

potato prints are explored. Vegetable print- 

ing is demonstrated by elementary school 
students. 


CLOSE DECISIONS. Film: 10 min., 
black and white, Jr. High., Sr. High, 
baseball umpiring, lease for 1 year 
$15, Spotlight, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18. 


Methods used by both the American 
League and National League in their um- 
pire schools show many of the methods 
used by each. The umpire’s movements 
and methods on the field follow. The au- 
dience then has a chance to judge on some 
close decisions. 


MANEUVERS FOR FIELD AND 
STREET. Film: 10 min., Sr. High, 
College, Adult, Social Studies; price: 
B. & W. $50, color $80, Capital 
Audio Visual Aids, 224 Abbott Road, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Execution of various formations used by 

a band for football games and parades. 

Slightly more elementary than MILITARY 


MANEUVERS. Final maneuver shows part 
explained in MILITARY MANEUVERS. 


EARLY CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 
CALIFORNIA MISSION INDIANS. 
Two filmstrips: color, social studies; 
price: $5 each, John W. Gunter, 246 
Taraval St., San Francisco 16. 


Dorothy Johnson portrays through her 
paintings the life of the California Indians. 


AV CENTER IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. Brochure: 140 
pages; price: $1.50 (DAVI members 
$1). Available at the Department of 
Audio - Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

This brochure is No. 4 in the series 
“Planning School Use of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terial.” It is of special interest to audio- 
visual supervisors and administrators of 
colleges and universities, also architects and 
building planners. 


AVIATION AIDS 

Some excellent classroom and public re- 
lations materials are being produced by 
National Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. A brochure listing publications is 
available on request. Skylights, a periodi- 
cal, provides additional guides for current 
helps on aviation subjects. 

Intended for elementary use, grades 4 
to 7, is a 32-page booklet titled “Tilly the 
Tiger—and How She Came to Washing- 
ton.” It conveys some ideas about plane 
travel and courtesy . “The Farmer’s Wings,” 
“Look to the Sky,” Helicopters,” and “A 
Day in the Life of a Jet Test Pilot” are 
other booklets in the series. Prices vary and 
may be obtained on request from the 
NAEC, together with a list of other cur- 
ricular materials available. 








~eea new | 
teaching vision! 


Now, United World Films brings you 

36 Exciting Educational Adventures 

in CAPTIONED FILMSTRIPS based on 
the world-famous film series . . 


“THE EARTH 
AND ITS PEOPLES” 


(Produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates) 


All 36 filmstrips are completely cur- 
riculum-integrated with Geography and 
Social Science texts. Each strip con- 
tains approximately 50 frames (35 mm. 


black and white). 
FREE TEACHING GUIDE supplied with each filmstrip. 


FREE BOOK BOX CONTAINER supplied when 7 or more 
filmstrips are purchased at one time. 


Filmstrips are $4.00 each . . . order the entire series 
of 36 for only $125 . . . save $19! WRITE ST-1, 
EDUCATION DEPT., TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


AND COMPLETE CATALOG! 


2 a ee 


1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 





EUROPE BOUND? 


Start your tour with a 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Aboard new fast OLYMPIA! 
Greece to Scandinavia — 13 countries. 


76 DAYS 


Register now! 


DREWES TOURS 


10804 Ashby Avenue, L. A. 64 
Tel: GR 7-1862 (evening) 









Do We Have Taboos In 
Our Hiring Standards ? 


Charles S. Wehrer, Jr. 


HE selection of teachers is one of 

the most important responsibilities 
of any school administrator. There are 
many processes one can go through in 
teacher selection depending upon the 
philosophy of the district, the needs of 
the district, and the type of educational 
program carried on in the particular 
school and community. 

American youth of today deserve 
and need the most qualified people as 
teachers in our school systems. The 
matter of teacher selection, then, must 
be approached with great concern by 
administrators. It is most difficult to 
realize, however, that in some areas of 


San Francisco Boy 


9 
g 


Written and illus. by 
LOIS LENSKI. San Fran- 
cisco school children 
helped Miss Lenski write 
this exciting story of a 
Chinese-American boy. 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 

Send for our FREE 
graded catalog, “Books 
For Young People, 1955” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Invest your funds at 


PACIFIC THRIFT 


Earn 5% interest payable 
four times per year, 

Funds received in person or 
by mail before the 12th of 
any month earn interest 
from the Ist. 


Phone or write for booklet. 


PACIFIC THRIFT and Yban. 
6399 Wilshire * WE, 3-5901 
L.A.48 © Suite 102 « Ground Fi. 


More than 25,000 
students in teacher- 
sponsored groups 
visit here yearly. 
Lecture tours. 

Sea life alive! 


Phone FRontier 4-3569 or write at least 2 weeks in 
advance for special school and club-group rates. 


OCEAN AQUARIUM 


Hermosa Beach, 14 mi. from Los Angeles 


the United States we can find, at the 
present time, “unusual” practices and 
procedures in determining the selection 
and subsequent hiring of teacher per- 
sonnel. Teachers applying for a posi- 
tion may be confronted with contractual 
“regulations” incongruous to accepted 
and ethical practices. In certain areas 
of the United States the following pro- 
cedures have become policies in teacher 
selection: 

A Few Taboos 

1. Teachers are required to remain 
in the community on three out of four 
weekends each month! 

2. Women teachers agree that they 
will not marry during the school year. 
(If this rule is violated the teachers 
automatically lose their positions.) 

3. Men teachers must be married 
before contract is signed. 

4. The school superintendent is re- 
quired to be a married man with a 
family, and, in many cases, the super- 
intendent’s wife must be available for 
teaching chores. 

5. Teachers are not allowed to smoke 
in school, on the streets, or around 
school youngsters in the community. 

6. Teachers are not allowed to fre- 
quent restaurants or other eating places 
where beer or other drinks are served. 

7. Probably the most unethical prac- 
tice of all is the method used by some 
school boards in bargaining over salary. 
Too often an applicant would be asked 
to work “for less than the previous 
applicant” to be favorably considered 
for the position! 

8. Under-cutting, resulting from the 
“bargaining” of school boards, is a 
practice among teachers in the areas 
concerned in the quest for teaching 
positions. 

Leading school officials would view 
the above procedures as highly undesir- 
able and unprofessional, yet these and 
similar practices are being carried on 
in some areas of the United States. It 
does not take much imagination to 
visualize the planning that underlies the 
educational programs in these areas. 


Mr. Wehrer teaches at Montebello uni- 


fied school district and is working toward 
his Ed.D. degree. 


Let us compare the above discrepan. 
cies with current teacher selection meth. 
ods carried on in the great majority of 
our school districts and communities. 


A Better Program 


A conscientious teacher selection pro- 
gram should conceivably take into 
consideration the following criteria: 

1. The needs and philosophy of the 
district. 

2. The educational program in prog. 
ress and immediate future goals. 

3. A statement as to job require- 
ments. 

4. The utilization of all available 
agencies. 

5. Qualifications of the position should 
be published before screening. 


6. A personal interview, not rushed 
to conclusion. (A program of general 
technical knowledge and _ intelligence 
testing is carried on by some school 
districts as a part of the interview 
technique.) 

7. A careful evaluation of past ex- 
perience of applicant. 

8. Cooperative action and participa- 
tion by teachers and principal. 

9. When selection is cooperatively 
accomplished, and the position is filled, 
letters should be sent to those people 
not selected as well as to those selected. 

10. The superintendent should make 
the final selection of the applicant. It 
is important that the superintendent 
present his policies on teacher selection 
to the board of education for review 
and evaluation. 

Too often an applicant is asked for a 
statement of experience, and in the 
case of new teachers who may not have 
any experience, the interview often 
stops at this point. Too often these fine 
prospects lose hope and abandon the 
profession. Many of these fine young 
people have an abundance of initiative, 
enthusiasm, ingenuity, and a sincere 
desire to teach. They should have an 
opportunity to serve under skillful 
guidance. 
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Mrs. Jo Gardner, who drew the cartoon 
above, lives in San Jose and teaches at 
Adair School in Sunnyvale. 


TEENAGERS... 

(Continued from page 19) 
it is gratifying to hear a senior boy say 
almost in wonder, “You know, you’ve 
taken all the fear out of examinations!” 

As these things come back to me in 
retrospect, I realize that youth has not 
changed. It is as idealistic and re- 
sponsive to truth and beauty as ever, 
if given a chance. Youth welcomes the 
basic truths we can give them, and they 
find them in the noble literature it is 
our privilege to teach. 

And what of the young new teacher 
who faces the same problems which 
often make us feel inadequate? If we 
have something to give from our wealth 
of experience in handling young people, 
don’t we owe it to them to stand by in 
this trying period? Understandably we 
could sit back now and say, “We've 
made our contribution,” but isn’t it up 
to us to help solve these problems and 
not just abandon ship? 


PROVIDING FOR OUTSTANDING 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
STUDENTS by Garford G. Gordon, 
Ph.D., Los Angeles, University of 
Southern California Press, 111 pages, 
$4.50. 

Both lay and professional organizations, 
as well as the public press, have pointed 
out that the modern secondary school 
program does not provide an adequate 
reservoir of budding scientists to meet the 
needs of the atomic age. While it can be 
claimed that scientific preparation is a 
function of our colleges, higher education 
spokesmen insist that the desire to pursue 
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scientific programs must be kindled in the 
high school. 

Garford Gordon, assistant director of 
research in the San Francisco office of 
California Teachers Association, wrote his 
doctoral dissertation on scientific prepara- 
tion of gifted students. USC has adapted 
the greater part of his study as Education 
Monograph No. 16 and has produced it 
in hard covers. 

Dr. Gordon has provided high school 
teachers and administrators with an ex- 
cellent summary of methods and _ tech- 
niques employed by selected schools 
where the challenge is being met. He 
has studied those methods having success 
in placing students high in certain na- 
tional and regional science contests. He 
has discussed policy, organizational plan, 
classroom and extra-curricular methods, 
laboratory work, and attitudes of teachers. 

The recommendations for action and 
the selected bibliography should be prac- 
tical aids to those school people who feel 
special responsibility for the encourage- 
ment of superior science students. 


No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material 
to teachers or administrators only. You will 
save time by writing directly to the adver- 
tisers. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 


60. The Traveler's Friend. A 24-page, 
purse size, booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary, 
record of expenses and suggestions on gra- 
tuities. (First National City Bank of New 
York ) 

16. Teacher's Pet. A series of practical 
suggestions for art and craft activities writ- 
ten by teachers for teachers. (Art Crayon 
Company ) 

30. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. P. Lippincott) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


USE THIS COUPON 


WYNN ADVENTURE TOURS 


OFF BEATEN TRACK with Dave Wynn. 
Lv. June 25 (14 Countries) 68 days 


Plus Scandinavia, Morecco & Jugoslavia. 
80 Days. All Expense. Ship (or Air) 


Private Motorcoach, Good Hotels and Meals. 
Ample Free Time. Ninth Year-College Credit Optional. 


AROUND WORLD 

Leave July lst (by PAA or ship) 

For Folders: WYNN TOURS 

445 E. Leadora Glendora, Calif. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 
Member of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 
JULY 14 TO AUGUST 25, 1956 
Intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
ages, Liberal Arts, Architecture, Field 
eography, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 
Interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature: 
Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey 
Escuela de Verano Monterrey, N.L., Mex. 


CALIFORNIA NATURE STUDY 
Books, models, an ’ 
charts, games, etc. 
Send for 
FREE CATALOG 
NATUREGRAPH CO. 

San Martin, Calif. 


Sixth Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 
14 countries e« 60 days 
$1,248 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details College credit optional 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 


51. School Furniture Catalog. A 24- 
page well illustrated catalog of seating and 
desk equipment for various school uses. 
Illustrations show the different type of in- 
stallations in actual classrooms. (American 
Seating Company ) 

55. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope in the fields of Education, History, 
Art, Music, Sociology, Languages, Journa- 
lism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 

26. Nature. A catalog listing books, 
models, charts, games, booklets, maps and 
collections which are obtainable for class- 
room use. (Naturegraph Co.) 

47. Investment information. Your money 
earns 5 per cent a year with this investment 
company. Booklet available. (Pacific Thrift 
and Loan.) 

57. Travel literature. Off-the-beaten- 
track and adventure tours. (Wynn Tours.) 


Available in 
school year 
of 1955-56 

only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


16. 30. 51. 


Subject 


School Name 


55. 26. 47. 





Jostah Royce Centennial 


HE brick building in Grass Valley which houses the 
T the public library bears a plaque describing the location 
as the birthplace of Josiah Royce. A much larger and more 
handsome brick building on the UCLA campus is identified 
as Royce Hall. But the greatest monuments to Josiah Royce 
are not built of brick; they are the philosophical works of one 
of America’s most profound idealists. November 20 marked 
the centennial of the birth of this massive thinker who 
grew up in a roistering California mining camp but found 
his proper place in the lecture halls of Harvard University. 

Finding his introduction to learning at San Francisco 
Boys’ High School, young Royce entered UC in 187], 
where he fell under the spell of great teachers like Joseph 
LeConte and Edward Roland Sill. After teaching literature 
at UC for four years, he was called to Harvard to substitute 
for the great William James in 1882. He remained in the 
philosophy department there until his death in 1916. 

His works on the religious aspects of philosophy marked 
him as one of the most influential American philosophers of 
his day. His theme often pressed home the point that an 
individual attains salvation only through loyalty to a cause 
greater than himself. 

Author of one of the first perceptive books on California, 
he speculated on the individual’s relationship to urban 
society. It would be reassuring to this quiet man, if he were 
to revisit his native state after 100 years, to note that his 
philosophical idealism has not been ignored, that it has in 
fact opened to new appreciation. 


A Combination of Gentus 


F the 27 American Educational Awards presented since 

1928 by the Associated Exhibitors of NEA “to a man 

or woman who has made an outstanding contribution to the 

broad field of education,” seven may be identified as Cali- 

fornians. They were Susan M. Dorsey, Amos Alonzo Stagg, 

Robert Andrews Millikan, Paul G. Hoffman, Willard E. 
Goslin, Willard E. Givens, and Walt Disney. 

In accepting the Award last year, Walt Disney modestly 
saluted his studio staff and associates and added: “Nothing 
I have done in film has intrigued me more than our “True 
Life Adventures’ and the popular reception they have had. 
These nature pictures have taught us something surprising, 
something of great importance in our business and perhaps 
to educational thinking as well. It is the value people every- 
where are placing on facts and on learning. I believe we are 
on the verge of tremendous new discoveries of what the 
screen can mean to people everywhere.” 

After you have read our Disney story on page 4, turn to 
Dr. Seidel’s discussion of educational TV and consider the 
challenge of this new medium of public enlightenment. 
Commercial television depends almost entirely on enter- 
tainment while educational television, with obvious handi- 


caps, turns to instruction. Walt Disney is one of the few 
showmen who have combined the two elements success. 
fully. 

Many industrialists and many educators agree that we 
need more and better scientists and teachers for our ex. 
panding atomic age. Few students have the opportunity to 
study under great scientists like Lawrence, Teller, Seab Irg, 
McMillan, and Alvarez at the University of California, 
Practical men are wrestling with the problem of training 
young scientists. They raise the question of using television 
for this purpose. KQED has made some tentative gestures 
in this direction, but adult education on TV has been ele. 
mentary. Can the genius of Disney and the genius of 
Teller be combined? 


Spiritual Resources Needed 


FTER long deliberation, a tentative statement from the 

Commission on Educational Policy will be submitted 
to the State Council of Education on December 10. The 
final sentence in a brief fundamental statement reads: “The 
Public School is of itself a recognition that only an enlight- 
ened people may safely exercise liberty and wisely pursue 
happiness.” 

“Values to Live By” is the title of a newly published 
booklet conceived by our Committee on Moral and Spiritual 
Values which also will be presented to the Council meeting. 
Not a handbook instructing teachers how or what to teach 
on moral and spiritual values, it is intended rather to stimu- 
late and inspire. 

Both publications point to Education’s responsibilities 
beyond the mental and physical. Which reminds me of the 
acceptance speech by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale last March 
when he received the 1955 American Education Award. 
The famous author and pastor of the Marble Collegiate 
Church of New York closed his remarks with: 

“If the time ever comes when, in America, we detach 
our national roots from the firm soil in which they grew, 
namely, the soil of spiritual understanding, this nation can- 
not endure. We believe in the separation of church and 
state, but we do not believe in the principle of the separa- 
tion of state from God. The vital, dynamic, and creative 
principles of the New World are releasable through teachers, 
parents, and other molders of public opinion. This is the 
real hope of the future. The most substantial thinker in the 
community is the honest, God-fearing teacher. To them we 
can, with confidence, entrust the education of our young, 
the future Americans.” 

Cynicism and moral cowardice should have no place in 
the teacher’s personality. In spite of the frustrations and 
disappointments—and even brutality and physical violence 
—with which a teacher must often cope in dealing with 
young people, he must preserve a strong sense of values, an 
optimistic enthusiasm, and a dedication founded in spiritual 
resources. No teacher regards his profession as a life of 
effortless ease. But there are times when the going is 
tough and the teacher must call on strength greater than 
his own. He must know where to turn for the spiritual 
power which supports his mental and physical strength. 


CO RDI a YOURS eeeee Je Wilson McKenney 
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20° SLOPE 10° SLOPE 
For best eye-to-hand co- Conventional position; 
ordination, minimum eye- for use when less than 
strain, natural relaxed 20° slope is required. 
posture for reading, writ- 
ing, art work, 


Serves as a base to sup- 
port materials used in 
manipulative tasks, group 
discussions, and _ project 
work where more nearly 
erect sitting is required. 


DYNAMIC POSTURE 


makes teaching and 


learning easier 


Every student-learning task requires different body 
and visual adjustment. Hence the student is con- 
stantly shifting his body position to maintain the 
dynamic posture essential to best learning performance. 

The exclusive ““Ten-Twenty,” 3-position top, and 
automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment, provide the 
desk planes needed for best body adjustment to all 
tasks, and insure proper focal distance at all times. 
The 45° left-and-right seat swivel reduces tension 
caused by body-twist—also makes ingress and egress 
easy from either side. The seat affords continuous 
cradleform sitting comfort, and the self-adjusting 
lower back rail supports each occupant in every 
posture position. 

By best accommodating the continuous body move- 
ments by which students maintain dynamic posture 
for all tasks, the ‘“Ten-Twenty” Universal Desk aids 
hygienic body growth, and contributes to easier 
teaching and learning. Send for free set of seven pos- 
ture posters promoting healthful student sitting. 


Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Primary Materials 


FORE-AND-AFT 
SEAT ADJUSTMENT 
Automatic, for proper 


focal adjustment to all 
tasks. 


American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability, 
and acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm. 


701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24 
6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, 3 
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WHAT TO DO NOW 





Rea nwemeanaaasneaananaaneateT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODA, me u@eteg=@aeeeeae eee es ws 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN « 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 ° 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me your exact costs and estimated 
savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 








Teachers Birth School School 
Name ee ea NS ac I IN a i 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name__ Age Date Occupation. Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street City Zone Phone No. 
Data on OTHER drivers of THIS vehicle who are resident in household: 
as ; Name | Age |__ Birth Date CheckOne __| Relationship Driving Status (Check One) 
| Male 0 Principal Occasional 
aes | Female Driver 1 Driver 
| | | Male oO Principal Occasional 
a Female (J Driver () Driver 
Car Model (Fleetline, Body Date No. of Motor 
Year Make_ _____ Deluxe, etc.) _Type Purch. Cyls.___No. : ; , 
Date Present Is there a If “Yes,” give name and address (1f none, give serial or 1D number 








Policy Expires /. /— —loan on car? of bank or lending agency 


Month Day eor If *Yes," give number Is car also used in School Most recent 


































Is car usually drivy a of miles ONE way spouse's occupation? Phone No. CTA No. 
a (Yes or No) 
Do you own If “Yes,” give company OFFICE USE 
rs? now insured by 
(Yes or No) Terr. Cha 








" Jote the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must 
ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 
—SUtter 1-2600; L.A.—MAdison 6-1461. 


Sym 
Cohan s. 






1D number 





